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APRIL, 1930 


FREEDOM THE SEAS! 


the used to-day? Does mean complete non- 
interference belligerents with their enemy’s sea-borne supplies 
not, how far and what circumstances control exer- 
What, short, are the rules international law 
regards war sea and how are these rules administered 
trying find answer these questions you will naturally 
ask, what can history teach the subject 

Going back many years before the Christian era, Mr. Alec 
Wilson has reminded that King Minos Crete was reputed 
the first monarch who established naval power, and 
acquired what was termed the the thalassocracy 
dominion the sea. This claim the sovereignty the neigh- 
bouring seas frequently found its echo time went on. Athens, 
Rome, Venice, Pisa, Genoa, Spain, Portugal, England, and the 
Netherlands, all one time another asserted their sovereignty 
over certain seas their vicinity. Outside those waters the seas 
were undoubtedly free all, although this meant little more 
than that they were open the depredations pirates. the 
several States which different times after the fall the Roman 
Empire acquired dominion over the sea greater less extent, 
none was more interesting than Venice, whose supremacy was 
firmly established over the Adriatic. Her situation made her 
essentially maritime Power, and when Doge Orseolo the 
end the tenth century swept the Dalmatian pirates from the 
sea the safety her commerce was secured, and for five hundred 
years her resources and power continually increased. The well- 
known ceremony the annual marriage Venice the Adriatic, 
continued until the fall the Republic 1797, was celebra- 
tion the victories Orseolo, token true and perpetual 
dominion.” 


The Inaugural Address the Annual Meeting the Association, delivered 
January 1930 University College, London. 
the League Nations Union pamphlet Freedom the Seas. 
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Turning the seas round Britain find somewhat similar 
state affairs. For least three centuries before the Norman 
Conquest was the northmen, the Norsemen, the Normans, call 
them what you will—and.not the English—who were the real 
lords the sea. Their fleets sailed every sea the Arctic 
the Mediterranean, and was through their command the sea 
that they took permanent possession large part England, 
formed settlements the European seaboard, penetrated almost 
every great river Europe, and discovered, and planted colonies 
in, Iceland, Greenland and North America. the face such 
energy and enterprise the English were not able hold their own 
the sea, far less acquire dominion over it, and thus was that 
William the Conqueror met naval opposition from Harold, 
else the history this country might have been very different 
one. 

was not until some time after the Norman Conquest that 
valid evidence found the English claim sovereignty 
the seas. Channel then had become effect English 
sea—the Narrow Sea, was called. acquired high import- 
ance the means transit from one part the dominions 
the Norman and Angevin kings the other, and was for the 
guarding this sea that the organisation the Cinque Ports was 

the Middle Ages there was little sea-law any kind; still 
less any real freedom the seas. England’s power her own 
waters fluctuated accordance with the zeal supineness 
her kings, and their ability otherwise grasp the importance 
sea power. But great change was hand. Hitherto sea 
trade had been almost entirely confined European waters, 
where the seas had been closed the various seaboard States 
when they were powerful enough so. Mare clausum was 
the recognised practice. Towards the end the fifteenth 
century conditions began alter. The voyages Vasco 
Gama and Columbus had opened amazing prospects new 
trade and new wealth. Not unnaturally the Portuguese and 
Spaniards were anxious keep their discoveries their own 
hands, and consequently obtained Bull 1493 from Pope 
Alexander conferring Spain and Portugal the whole undis- 
covered regions the world. line was drawn from pole 
pole 100 leagues west the Azores, and all undiscovered land 
and sea the west were given Spain and the east Portugal. 
Some geographical modifications followed, but the principle 

Fulton, Sovereignty the Sea (1911), 29. 
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mare clausum remained, and was first generally accepted 
all, including the English kings. 

was Queen Elizabeth who struck the first blow against this 
doctrine. The exploits her Admirals, Raleigh, Drake, and 
Hawkins, were the first assertion the principle free seas 
time peace, the refusal admit the right any country 
shut others out from trading the high But remained 
for most remarkable man, eminent and famous Dutch 
lawyer named Hugo Groot, Grotius, publish the first 
reasoned argument favour free seas time peace. His 
book, Mare Liberum, published 1609, maintained the invalidity 
the papal Bulls and made powerful appeal the civilised 
world for complete freedom the high seas for the innocent use 
and mutual benefit all. The said, common 
all and cannot possessed. fitted for the use all for 
navigation and 

This complete reversal the hitherto accepted doctrine 
mare clausum, backed that was papal authority, naturally 


aroused much controversy and opposition. Strange 


nowhere was this more the case than England, where King 
James who lacked the breadth vision his predecessors 
the English throne, saw that his policy, which had brought with 
him from Scotland, licensing and taxing foreign fishermen 
fruitful source revenue what were vaguely termed the 
English seas, was grave danger. Accordingly Sir John Bur- 
roughs, Keeper the Records, and, later, eminent scholar, 
John Selden, were commissioned rebut these new and dangerous 
theories. Selden’s Mare Clausum was masterpiece special 
pleading, and was round these two books, Mare Liberum and 
Mare Clausum, that the controversy raged regard freedom 
the seas. Gradually Grotius’ views prevailed, and steady 
progress thought trended towards the principle absolute 
freedom the seas peace time, that the nineteenth 
century this freedom had become axiomatic. Sovereignty was 
claimed only over territorial waters, bays and inlets. 


This brings the second part our study, viz. Sea Law 
War time. sea once the battle area maritime nations 
and the pathway peaceful trade; and the problem solved 
how far those who are not fighting (neutrals fact) must put 
with the inconvenience their trade caused maritime 


Wilson’s pamphlet, supra; cf. Wade, Sovereignty the British 
Seas (1920), 10, 
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war. Two main questions stand take the place the 
old disputes over the sovereignty the sea. They concern 
(1) Neutrals and neutrality, and (2) Contraband War. 

(1) the old wars neutrals were practically non- 
existent; were ignored, which amounts the same thing. 
But the advance civilisation introduced the neutral force 
reckoned with. How did and his cargo when bound for 
one belligerent stand regards the other belligerent 

The first effort solve this problem took place the fourteenth 
century, when there was drawn Barcelona rule known 
the Consulato del Mare. this was laid down that was 
the ownership the Goods which decided the matter. the 
goods were enemy-owned, then they could seized even 
neutral ships, but the ships went free. the goods were neutral- 
owned they could not seized even enemy ships, but the ships 
themselves were good prize. This was also the teaching 
Grotius. was accepted us, and came known the 
English Rule. 

Meanwhile the French had worked out set rules their 
own exactly opposite those enunciated the Consulato. 
According them goods intercepted sea were confiscated 
free according the ownership the vessel which they 
werefound. was the ownership the Ship and not the goods 
which decided the matter. here once you had very 
serious clash; and the neutral did not know where was. 

(2) Contraband War.—Very soon was realised that all 
goods could not lumped together one category. Grotius 
foresaw this 1625. Some classification was necessary dis- 
tinguish goods which could help the enemy carry the war 
from goods which were innocuous,—i.e. contraband from non- 
contraband. constitute contraband war two factors are 
necessary :—(a) The article must one whose the 
enemy has been forbidden (Contra bannum, against command) 
must the time its capture its way the enemy. 
But must bear clearly mind the fact that the decision 
which articles are into which category solely matter for 
decision the belligerent himself. That one the rocks 
which modern opinion splits. 

One other important factor noted. During the Seven 
Years’ War French trade with Canada was entirely stopped 
our ships. That trade had been closed one i.e. ships other 
than French could take part it. Consequently, order 
maintain supplies, the French threw this colonial trade open 
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neutrals; responded sweeping French commerce, even 
when carried neutral bottoms and whether contraband not, 
off the Atlantic. This Rule 1756, came called, still 
further complicated the situation, already sufficiently vague, 
the position neutrals and the classification contraband. 

Time does not permit our following the growth inter- 
national law during the Napoleonic wars but 1815 found the rules 
sea law even more chaotic than they had been forty years before. 
Consequently when 1854 England and France found themselves 
allied against Russia, their rules for dealing with captured ships 
and their cargoes were diametrically opposite. The decision 
whether any given ship—or her cargo—should condemned 
prize free depended not any international law but simply 
whether British French ship was the captor. What the 
British Prize Courts released the French Prize Courts would 
have condemned, and vice versa. 

absurd was this felt that, after the peace, the Allies 
summoned conference and drew the famous Declaration 
Paris (1856). strange and interesting note that this was 
the first occasion which international conference has ever 
attempted discuss ~As you know, four points 
were agreed upon: (1) Privateering was abolished; (2) Enemy 
goods neutral ships were free, except contraband; (3) 
Neutral goods enemy ships were free, except contraband 
(4) Blockades must effective. This was simply compromise 
bargain. gain No. England conceded No. The nett 
effect the Declaration was concession the claims neutral 
and military States, and called forth most bitter reproach from 
the late Lord Salisbury, who spoke our reckless 

The United States did not sign, she would only consent 
give the right privateering exchange for more complete 
immunity private property sea war; and this Great 
Britain refused concede. The United States was envisaging 
herself neutral. Consequently when the Civil War the 
Northern government found itself belligerent its view the 
rights neutrals continue trading was revised, and the right 
belligerent stop enemy supplies was strictly enforced, with 
results with which are all familiar. phenomenon note- 
worthy, and has been repeated other nations several occasions. 

The Hague Peace Conferences 1899 and 1907 carried 
matters very little further. The latter was noteworthy for 
three firstly, for attempt set International 

Bowles, The Strength England (1926), 149. 
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Prize Court; secondly, for the British offer abolish contra- 
band; and, thirdly, for the American re-statement immunity 
all private property. 

The first failed the time, but the recent acceptance the 
British government the Optional Clause the Statute the 
Permanent Court International Justice brings within 
measurable distance. Should ratified will, course, 
mean that parties aggrieved decisions British Prize Courts 
will, members the League, able compel the British 
government appear before this International Court. This 
undoubtedly serious matter and one, should imagine, without 
parallel history. 

connexion with the second, the English offer abandon the 
principle contraband altogether, relying solely the weapon 
blockade, have clear understanding the differ- 
ence between contraband and blockade, the two are often con- 
fused. saw just now, implied certain articles 
and commodities which the belligerent includes his contraband 
lists which issues during the war. Only the goods named 
these contraband lists are liable capture, and only then they 
are their way the enemy. Other goods destined for the 
enemy carried neutral enemy ships are exempt from capture 
under the Declaration Paris. But where blockade has been 
declared, all merchant ships attempting break blockade, to- 
gether with their cargoes, contraband not, are liable capture. 
the case contraband the cargo the deciding factor; the 
case blockade the ship the deciding factor. interesting 
note that the late war was the contraband policy which 
proved effective, and close blockade which proved im- 
practicable. 

The English proposal that contraband should abolished 
was rejected. Decisions that Conference had unanimous 
and although votes were favour, were against it, including 
the United States. The third proposal, the American re-state- 
ment the principle immunity private property, neutral 
and belligerent alike, from seizure sea, was also rejected. There 
were votes its favour, but against it, including Great 
Britain. 

was because was felt that the Hague Conferences had left 
important points international law still very vague that the 
London Conference was called 1908. That Conference pro- 
duced the Declaration London 1909. This covers very 
wide range subjects, and was genuine attempt draw 
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rules corresponding substance with the generally recognised 
principles International Law.” Prominent among the subjects 
dealt with was that Contraband War. All goods were 
divided into three categories. The first, Absolute Contraband, 
comprised arms and munitions generally. The second, Con- 
ditional Contraband, comprised food-stuffs, clothing, fuel and 
transport material, including aircraft. The third category, 
which was headed Articles which are not susceptible use 
war may not declared Contraband War,” comprised long 
list raw materials all kinds, manures, metallic ores, and other 
fundamental commodities, many them essential the manu- 
facture munitions war. 

The efficacy this Declaration was soon put the most 
practical all tests. Although unratified, was adopted 
the Allies 1914. failed pass the test. Orders Council 
appeared rapid succession whittling down the Declaration, 
until, finally, joint Memorandum dated July 1916, England 
and France notified the neutral Powers that whereas they had 
adopted the Declaration London because seemed present 
statement the rights and duties belligerents based 
previous experience, was now found that could not stand the 
strain imposed the test rapidly changing conditions and 
tendencies which could not have been foreseen. 

result, the measures did take overcome the enemy’s 
powers resistance included the following :—(a) enormous 
expansion the list contraband goods; The full develop- 
ment the theory ultimate destination; (c) Commercial 
agreement with neutrals, coal being used bargaining factor 
restrain trade with Germany; (d) Actual purchase com- 
modities prevent their going Germany; (e) Black List 
firms, allied neutral, suspected trading with the enemy 
(f) Rationing neutral countries adjacent Germany, limiting 
the imports pre-war requirements. 

short, the law the sea war was out date the care- 
fully drawn Declarations and Agreements were found im- 
practicable. has been well said that entered the war with 
admirable code and machinery, and ended with 
excellent machinery and code. And the result was that the 
enemy was reduced something very near starvation, and 
victory came. Once again the dictum Mahan was proved 
correct the last analysis every great war won the 
Power that controls the Sea.” 

The whole grievance neutrals lies the vexatious delays 
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and losses caused the innocent trader the processes visit, 
search, detention, Prize Court proceedings and forth, which 
the machinery which contraband trade detected and 
prevented. But contraband has now virtually swallowed 
all trade war, for nearly all articles can used enemy 
some form another help him his prosecution the war. 
Herein, think, lies very largely the answer President Hoover’s 
proposal regards food ships going free. Who going say 
what commodities are purely food for civilians, and what can 
utilised for manufacture war material? Moreover, why allow 
food ships pass the high seas when they and their civilian 
consumers can bombed from the air their harbours and 
towns? Why not also allow commodities which enable 
the enemy earn the wages buy The whole question 
beset with difficulties. 

follows that belligerents can only avoid inflicting the in- 
conveniences which neutrals complain giving altogether 
the principle contraband and the right blockade and 
allowing all neutral trade pass the enemy unchecked. This 
has been urged more than once the past, while the United States 
went further and claimed 1856 that all private property, even 
enemy ownership, should exempt from seizure sea 
land. 


And now, what are learn from all this? Quite clearly 
the war proved that the old methods are out date and that 
international law must model itself afresh. was doubt 
endeavour answer this question that President Wilson 
January 1918 launched astonished world the second 
his famous Fourteen Points, which runs follows 

Absolute freedom navigation upon the seas outside territorial waters alike 
peace and war except [and the exception significant the foreword 


entirely new state the seas may closed whole part 
international action for the enforcement international covenants. 


difficult say what exactly was the President’s 
but seems probable that what envisaged was absolute 
immunity from capture the high seas for all goods, whether 
belligerent neutral, whether contraband non-contraband, 
except international action and agreement. 

Whatever the correct rendering might be, the Allied Powers 
felt that the situation was too indefinite for them subscribe 
any way. Accordingly they pointed out that Clause 
what usually described the Freedom the 
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Seas, open various interpretations, some which they could 
not accept. They must therefore reserve themselves complete 
freedom this subject when they enter the Peace 

think not inappropriate this stage try and consider 
for few minutes, firstly, whether this measure—The Freedom 
the Seas—if adopted its entirety, would really help mitigate 
the calamities incident war; and, secondly, whether any such 
measure, force, would all circumstances faithfully and 
universally observed. The measure would, necessity, reduce 
war sea sort gladiatorial combat, which one, 
belligerent neutral, need affected the slightest degree 
unless they chose enter into the immediate vicinity the 
gladiators (i.e. the opposing navies) endangered their 
blows. Now divide these calamities which have 
spoken, and which are incident war, into horrors and incon- 
veniences, see that the prevention inconveniences 
neutrals that the measure directed, leaving the horrors 
belligerents unchecked. 

But what, after all, chiefly concerns whether this measure, 
this so-called Freedom the Seas, would really efficacious, that 
that nations which are earnestly seeking means for the prevention 
all wars, are the civilised nations to-day, not war 
lightly. They only make war when they are deeply stirred 
that they feel themselves struggling for existence for the 
preservation civilisation and right. any nation—or group 
nations—which goes war such conditions likely observe 
artificial instructions that would reduce war gladiatorial 
combat 

Quite recently distinguished American diplomat and states- 
man, Mr. John Davis—himself keen advocate the measure 
—has put the matter thus? 

Consider what should the United States were war with Southern 
neighbour, Cuba Mexico for instance, which was planning raid the Panama 
Canal, and munitions and supplies were being shipped Neutrals from Halifax 
Havana Vera Cruz. Would seize their vessels could off Cape Ann 
and bring them into Boston for search would 

The question very pertinent one: refrain from action 
seems almost too much expect imperfect human nature 
the present stage the evolution mankind. seems 
inevitable that, the highest grounds, the Freedom the Seas 


History the Peace Conference, edited Temperley, Vol. (1921), 
pp. 396, 380. 
Foreign Affairs, April 1929, 351. 
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would thrown overboard and the principle contraband and 
the right blockade re-asserted. 


Now can back our original query. What generally 
meant Freedom the Seas? Ordinarily has two meanings 
attached it. The first meaning freedom passage the 
high seas for everything that floats, other than war vessels— 
regardless destination nature cargo ship. The second 
for clear understanding what belligerent and neutral 
rights under international law are, should be, time war. 

The first meaning has proved very attractive many people. 
its favour argued that Britain becomes daily more dependent 
sea-borne trade for her food and raw material, whereas her 
sea-borne trade becomes more vulnerable consequence the 
progress science. The benefits which would accrue Great 
Britain would free communication with her Dominions and the 
certainty that her food supply and raw materials could never 
interrupted. Such policy, they say, would eliminate the 
terrors submarine warfare, submarines could only used 
against war vessels. 

reply let ask ourselves, What the object Why 
nations fight? They fight settle some dispute, and their 
object compel compliance their adversary. this 
two courses are open: one occupy the enemy country and 
enforce submission; the other, pressure,” 
get control his external channels supply and distribution 
that can neither sell his goods abroad nor obtain the supplies 
which needs. often proves, the late war, that 
decision can only obtained combination the two methods 
Freedom the Seas would merely remove the assistance which the 
sea can give the land. Had the neutrals been free supply 
Germany with all she needed the struggle would have been 
indefinitely prolonged, with increase sacrifice human life 
and treasure which man can measure. 

regards the submarine campaign: soon sufficient 
vessels were available make convoy and other measures effective 
the danger passed and the submarine was conquered. That 
sufficient vessels were not previously ready was only because the 
mode attack, being wholly outside international law, had not 
been visualised us, warning surely for all time the danger 
trusting international guarantees with supreme Power 
enforce them. 

The second meaning, i.e. definite code, has been con- 
troversy between Great Britain and the United States since 
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the beginning last century. What urged Senator Borah 
and others codification the laws governing neutral and belli- 
gerent rights. But recent experience has shown how impractical 
any such codification becomes when put into actual 

The plain fact, clearly proved over and over again, especially 
the late war, and naval writer has recently pointed out, 
that maritime war cannot actual practice carried out with- 
out some interference the belligerents with the trade the 
neutrals. agreement can rule out the possibility one 
belligerent the other attempting stop vessels—be they 
neutral they enemy—from carrying supplies their 
opponents. Moreover, our case, even assuming immunity 
for neutral vessels, that would hardly help us. Our oversea 
supplies come almost entirely British ships, and how can 
any international agreement expected actual practice 
prevent Power war with from capturing sinking our 
supply ships when their power 


Such, then, was the naval problem which confronted the 
nations when they gathered Paris conclude the peace with 
Germany, and draw the Covenant the League Nations. 
The outstanding fact which faced the delegates was the historical 
one that, every war the past where maritime interests have 
been involved, the scales have been weighted favour the side 
holding the control the sea, control which any acceptance 
the doctrine the Freedom the Seas would have made im- 
possible. How was this reconciled with modern conditions 
Plainly fundamental change must made the whole con- 
ditions warfare, that say international law. And how 
the authors the Covenant endeavoured solve the problem 
will now see. 

Articles and XVI the Covenant the League are the 
chief ones which deal with the matter. Article lays down 
that any war threat war, whether immediately affecting any 
the members the League not, hereby declared matter 
concern the whole League, while Article runs follows 


Should any member the League resort war disregard its Covenants 

shall ipso facto deemed have committed act war against all 
other members the League, which hereby undertake immediately subject 
the severance all intercourse between Nationals and the Nationals 


Since this address was delivered, Senator Borah has definitely given his 
rendering Freedom the Seas war-time free transit for all ships except 
those carrying actual munitions war and (b) those seeking break 
effective blockade, and urges the nations come together and put aside the 
doctrine those old 

Rear-Admiral Dewar, Daily Herald, Dec. 1929. 
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the Covenant-breaking State, and the prevention all financial, commercial 
personal intercourse between the Nationals the Covenant-breaking State 
and the Nationals any other State whether member the League not. 

see that the weapon which the League Nations relies 
upon for dealing with recalcitrant nation the very negation 
the Freedom the Seas. proposes, and the members 
undertake its behalf and its service assert, not only 
against offending nation but against all neutrals, belligerent 
rights more drastic than any that have been admitted the past. 
trade severed. The measure, fact, amounts what the 
world has never yet seen, complete and absolute blockade both 
sea and land. Furthermore, purports away with 
all neutrals, save and except nations which are not members 
the League, and these latter are denied all intercourse with 
the offending State which has resorted war disregard its 
Covenants. The immensity this step obvious, and introduces 
into international law (the law the sea) measure coercion 
such has never known hitherto. 

know now, Colonel House’s authority, that President 
Wilson did not then regard revision sea laws necessary, 
since all nations would members the League Nations. 
use President Wilson’s own the day neutrality 
one could have foreseen the bitter controversy over 
League membership which finally led separate Peace between 
fact that the Versailles Treaty was defeated the United States 
Senate Democratic votes under the direction President 
Wilson himself, account some reservations which Republican 
members insisted making condition the Treaty’s 
ratification. 

The Covenant did not itself exclude the possibility 
resort war settle international differences: must 
quite clear that point. set out make difficult 
possible, put the greatest number obstacles the way and 
bring the maximum pressure any State which might war 
defiance the League. But did quite definitely leave 
loophole for war the last resort. 

Arising out the Covenant now have two quite distinct 
kinds war: what have been called Public Police Wars, and 
Private Defensive Wars. 

Public Wars are undertaken international authority against 
such wars all the nations members the League would, accord- 
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ance with Article XVI the Covenant, act together form 
police use force against the offender, and this course supposes 
that the offender clearly defined. But this case the force 
would exercised behalf the whole community 
nations for the peace the world, and not only single State. 
And when you have community nations—sea and land 
Powers alike—enforcing peace impossible tie their hands 

trade, saw just now, would severed, and consequently 
question the freedom the seas neutral rights any 

form would arise. 

This naturally brings the very grave question, Suppose 

the League Nations enforces its will peace-breaker and 

cuts off her trade with, let say, the United States, which not 

member the League. the United States going remain 
neutral? This, course, question which only the United 
States can answer. Recently eminent American Professor 
(Dr. Gerould, Princeton University), speaking Article 
the Covenant, said 


(the United States) attempt maintain our rights public war 

shall either break the Blockade laid down the League, which case become 

the ally the Power which has broken its agreement and which the League 

attempting discipline, shall forced make common cause with 
the League. The dilemma unescapable. 


Private Wars are generally understood mean wars which 
the machinery the League, though employed the full, has 
failed prevent. The possibility exists that nation—a member 
the League—may find itself involved war which 
convinced struggling for existence, for the preservation 
civilisation, but from which the League stands aside and takes 
part, possibly because the Council has failed come 
unanimous decision who the aggressor. reasonable 
expect that nation involved such war would renounce, for 
abstract reasons, the weapon blockade and contraband which 
for centuries has been recognised legitimate and which the 
League has itself adopted its most stringent form 

But cannot consider this Covenant itself. must-read 
conjunction with the recent Agreement (or, 
now generally called, The Pact Paris) August 


1928. This declares that the contracting parties 
Condemn recourse war for the solution international 
Renounce war instrument national policy their relations with one 
another 
Agree that the settlement solution all disputes and conflicts, what- 
ever nature whatever origin they may be, which may arise between 
them, shall never sought except pacific means. 
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is, course, well known, the United States, well few 
other countries, including Turkey, Russia, Brazil and Mexico, 
are not subscribers the Covenant the League Nations, but 
they have accepted the Paris Pact. is, think, measure 
the distance which have travelled towards the solution our 
problem that nine years after the Covenant was drawn wherein 
force was recognised the only way ensure peace, find the 
nations—practically all the nations the world—pledging them- 
selves settle disputes only pacific means. 

far good, but much ground still remains traversed. 
the first place must remembered that whereas the Covenant 
the League Nations contains itself the machinery necessary 
investigate disputes and certain cases enforce obedience 
defaulting nation, the Pact Paris, the other hand, 
only affirmation, lacking present any means enforcement 
one judicial and, some extent, executive; the value the 
other chiefly 

Moreover, the Covenant the League, while enjoining its 
members the pacific method settling disputes, does leave 


loophole for war case the pacific method fails; whereas the 


Pact formula absolutely proscribes war instrument policy. 
The relevant provision the Covenant Article XII, which 
stipulates that the event dispute likely lead war the 
signatories will submit the matter either arbitration judicial 
settlement inquiry the Council,” and will agree 
case resort war until three months after the award the 
Arbitrators, the judicial decision the report the Council.” 
the last Assembly the League the British government’s 
representatives proposed that the text the Covenant should 
brought into conformity with the text the Pact, and the 
Council the League when meets few days’ time will 
appoint Committee eleven members draw report 
embodying the views the various governments. 


is, however, worthy note that Senator Root, late U.S. Secretary 
State and until recently American Judge the International Court, has proposed 
implement the Pact agreement among the Powers concerned that con- 
ferences consultations should always take place time crisis. This would 
largely meet the case, but its reception Senator Root’s countrymen appears 
doubtful. 

This Committee has since met and its report for presentation 
the Assembly the League. The report advocates elimination the right 
private war, and stresses the point that ‘‘resort war being henceforth pro- 
hibited, its place must taken methods pacific settlement order 
ensure the settlement 

now for the nations who send delegates the Assembly take the next 
step. 
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There arises, however, immediate difficulty. The Paris 
Pact absolute only the case war instrument 
national policy.” War self-defence excluded. And the 
Pact formula clearly recognised that each nation the 
great though the progress the nations towards peace has been 
the last few years, still has very large problem ahead it. 
There remains this danger nations becoming engaged wars 
self-defence. Such wars would almost certainly partake the 
nature the wars which spoke just now. And 
long the problem the Private war remains unsolved there 
can the present state world affairs solution the 
problem the Freedom the Seas. 

Now let see how stand. have seen that Article 
XVI the Covenant the League overrides any idea Freedom 
the Seas Public War, since all trade with the offending State 
severed. can put that one side. Then there 
the difficulty have already referred which may arise 
Public War due interference with trade between the offending 
State and State not member the League. such case 
hoped that henceforward the Pact Paris would 
operate, and solution the difficulty between the League 
the one hand and the non-member the other could found 
pacific means. 

Next there the case war which may arise through failure 
the League clearly recognise one belligerent the aggressor. 
This merely variant the problem wars self-defence, 
and will considered such the Committee the Council. 
such case the war would partake the nature Private 
one, the other members the League presumably remaining 
neutral. this connection interesting note that H.M. 
government recent White Paper setting forth its reason for 
signing the Optional Clause which referred just now asserted 
that between Members the League there can neutral 
rights because there can must bear mind 
that the taking any general action against aggressor under 

Article XVI depends upon unanimous decision the identity 
the aggressor having been arrived the Council the 
League. Many people are therefore puzzled know how can 
positively argued that within the League there can 
neutrals. the same question the aggressor over again. 
has, however, been claimed that Article the Pact Paris, 
which orders that the solution disputes shall never sought 
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except pacific means, gives itself implication the test 
since that State the aggressor which goes war 
having definitely refused pacific settlement. 

But who can define the aggressor any dispute? Cast your 
minds back over the history past wars. How many are there 
where each side has not had its advocates where world-opinion 
has not been divided which belligerent has right his side 
Where, other words, each side has not claimed that fighting 
self-defence and that the other the aggressor? Very few, 
think. Even supposing the Council the League did name the 
aggressor, would the United States, any other non-member- 
nation, accept that decision long she herself was outside the 
League 

Further, supposing some authority could set whose 
verdict everyone would bow, how that authority decide 
the aggressor moment grave Who knows which 
was the aggressor the dispute? You 
cannot,” says Mr. Philip Kerr, “find the aggressor crisis, 
and you try apply some automatic test like refusal 
arbitrate you will begin automatically injustice and you 
will provide diplomats with new game, that manceuvring their 
opponents into positions which they will automatically 

premises are correct think are driven the con- 
clusion that the problem soluble one manner only, namely, 
closing all loopholes which now exist Covenant and Pact, 
welding them into one harmonious whole, and bringing about 
the total outlawry war and the settlement international dis- 
putes pacific means. that too Utopian? Once are 
agreed that fundamental point can the vital 
question how the outlawry war can made effective. When 
that solution arrived at—and not till then—will our problem 

the so-called Freedom the Seas also solved. 

Treaties rest public opinion the last resort. The 
attitude the world must changed one looking the 
peaceful solution international disputes, and our rules must 
thoroughly seized that cardinal fact. Powers the 
said Professor Pearce Higgins recent lecture this 
university, having denounced war, and having renounced 
instrument national policy, and having agreed settle 
peaceful manner all disputes whatever nature, remains for 
the peoples the world see that the undertaking made 


The Riddle the Seas (1929), 37. 
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effective. The peace increasing vigilance the field 
foreign relations.” If, and when, the Pact and the Covenant are 
implemented make Private Wars—wars aggression 
self-defence—impossible, the logical conclusion would seem 
end neutrality and therefore neutral rights sea. 
Outlawry war would sight with all the blessings that such 
state affairs would bring, and all question freedom the 
seas would automatically vanish. 

But until that time comes Britain’s attitude clear. The 
slogan The Freedom the Seas has, says Mr. Pearce Higgins, 
been the rallying cry the past weaker sea Powers those 
who sought limit belligerent’s action restraining him from 
capture so-called private property sea and curbing his 
powers blockade. one which Britain can never accept, 
for were she she would the same time renounce her 
power the world, power which she has continually exercised 
the past, she will future, for the advancement mankind 
power which she derives entirely from her Navy. 

RICHARD WEBB. 
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fairly safe prophesy that there will never published 
another full-dress Life Wolsey now that Professor Pollard’s 
book has difficult see what additional docu- 
ments can come light which would throw new light the 
main features Wolsey’s career. there has never been life 
Wolsey fully and carefully documented this one, 
venture predict that there will never another which not 
only all the documents, but also all the former lives Wolsey 
and the chief contemporary accounts have been diligently 
searched, and the whole subject sympathetically and saga- 
ciously considered, writer with the great advantage 
expert knowledge the period. 

always difficult task arrange the life big man 
who filled several very different positions, all them first- 
class importance and prominence. Mr. Pollard has elected 
head his chapters Wolsey Lord Chancellor, Wolsey Prime 
Minister, Wolsey Papal Legete, The Nemesis Power, The 
Last Phase, and then, course, Wolsey’s Character, and finally 
Wolsey’s Place History. Mr. Pollard has allowed his subject 
flow on, without keeping water-tight compartments, 
there reason quarrel over this arrangement fact, there 
reason grateful for it, because helps keep one’s mind 
clear reading about this remarkable career. Some, like the 
late Bishop Creighton, would write much more strongly and call 
astounding—a bewildering—career. But doubt—and 
believe Mr. Pollard would agree—whether, while Wolsey was 
great and interesting man who figured largely great and 
interesting time, his chief claim immortality not that, 
without knowing it, prepared the way for the breach with 
Rome. the professor says (p. 373), Wolsey moved about 
realms not realised, and raised his altar mortal god’ 
not yet revealed Thomas 

The main facts Wolsey’s personal history are soon told. 
Born 1472 early 1473, modest not humble parentage, 
went through the ordinary course clever young man 
Oxford. became fellow Magdalen College. after 
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years said was known there the boy 
using his opportunities adroitly not only obtained one two 
livings, but the recommendation one his higher placed 
friends and patrons got the Court, and Henry VII made him 
his chaplain about and August 1508 sent him envoy 
the Netherlands, journey there and back which accom- 
plished with such extraordinary speed that Henry VII was 
astonished and gratified and said have rewarded him 
procuring for him the Deanery Lincoln February 1509). 
Henry VII died the following April and Wolsey’s prospects 
had set-back. But was handsome man with good 
voice and ready tongue, and withal exceedingly able and indus- 
trious. was not long before Henry VIII, who the language 
to-day knew man when saw was attracted this 
well-set-up person, who both for play and for work exactly 
suited the young king. Henry wanted someone who would keep 
things straight the king’s name, while the king devoted himself 
the sports which his early years loved much better 
than business. made Wolsey his almoner and then Privy 
Councillor. Wolsey was nothing loath and was fact, Henry 
soon discovered, the ablest and strongest man for the purpose 
the country. They became inseparable friends; Henry con- 
stantly appeared public leaning Wolsey’s shoulder. Wolsey 
was his Prime Minister, Foreign Secretary, War Secretary, and 
indeed his whole cabinet. hopeless try enumerate all 
Wolsey’s livings and ecclesiastical preferments. Amongst others 
obtained the profits the Bishopric Tournay about 1513, 
the Bishopric Lincoln February 1514, and the Archbishopric 
York September the same year. September 1515 
Leo made him cardinal. December the same year 
Archbishop Warham weaker but more honourable man than 
Wolsey) gave the Great Seal the king, who promptly gave 
Wolsey, and became Lord Chancellor. various 
legateships from Leo and Clement VII,—but must return 
that subject later. carried vast negotiations throughout 
the long period during which managed Henry’s and England’s 
affairs the name the king, with France, Germany, Spain, 
the Netherlands and Rome. was really broken over the 
Anne Boleyn affair, respect which ought said, quite 
shortly, that was for him piece pure bad luck. did 
not connive atit. the contrary, greatly regretted it. But 
loyalty the king (and was very loyal servant the 
king) his best carry out his master’s wishes. view 
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the people had deal with, particularly Charles and 
Clement VII, that was impossible; and Wolsey collapsed and 
had give everything except the Archbishopric York, 
which the king, means implacable enemy, allowed him 
keep. slow degrees retired Cawood the neighbour- 
hood York. There was arrested charge high treason 
which to-day seems too absurd for serious statement. Thus 
under arrest, the company the Constable the Tower, 
got far Leicester Abbey and died there, much from 
broken heart from illness, November 1530. 

was career extraordinary dramatic intensity, well dis- 
played Shakespeare’s play Henry VIII. The critics may 
right saying that the play the product several hands. 
But any rate must admitted that whoever dovetailed 
the parts into one whole did his work well. 

This the state man: to-day forth 

The tender leaves hope, to-morrow blossoms 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him 

The third day comes frost, killing 

And,—when thinks, good easy man, full surely 

His greatness a-ripening,—nips his root, 

And then falls, do. 
Whatever its dramatic force may impossible deny the 
chronological inaccuracy the play. For example (Act iii, 
scene 2), Cromwell tells Wolsey that Cranmer returned with 
welcome, installed Lord Archbishop Canterbury,” and Wolsey 
replies, That’s news indeed.” But Wolsey died 1530 and the 
vacancy (the death Warham) which Cranmer became 
Archbishop (1533) did not happen till 1532. 

There can doubt that Wolsey’s most important work— 
that the most important and his contemporaries regarded 
it—was his management the foreign affairs England for 
about twenty years. According when Wolsey 
came government, England had dwindled into third-rate 
Oddly enough the same expression, twice employed 
Creighton, had already been used Brewer sheer 
strength and persistency and not less lavish expenditure,—for 
Europe then, now, looked England give money,—Wolsey 
made the voice England not only heard but powerful 
the counsels Europe. Henry VII had been absorbed 
domestic affairs. Henry VIII was too young and inexperienced 


Cardinal Wolsey (1888), pp. 10, 11. 
and Papers, Henry VIII, vol. tv, introduction, dexxii; reprinted 
The Reign Henry VIII (1884), 
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when came the throne take the helm himself. was 
willing, partly because was wise and partly because was 
self-indulgent, leave everything Wolsey. Wolsey was more 
than ready take the job, and the foreign potentates soon 
found that they had real man deal with. Sometimes England 
was leagued against France, sometimes against Germany Spain, 
but always the side directly indirectly the Pope. 
that never wavered. Apart from this, Wolsey had any 
personal preference was the side France. The country 
was against France and against the Pope. Wolsey, not less than 
Ferdinand and Maximilian and Charles and Francis and the 
Popes Leo and Clement VII, lied shamelessly, their appa- 
rent interests required. All this read the pages 
Brewer and, more accurately, Mr. Pollard’s Wolsey. 
has told with wonderful clearness the tangled story those 
twenty years. But the man the street the foreign politics 
the sixteenth century are rather heavy reading. the other 
hand, the man Wolsey everlasting interest, and owe 
deep obligation Mr. Pollard for having made him, for us, 
possible and highly interesting person. Sir Thomas More, who 
knew him well and succeeded him Lord Chancellor, said 
him, Glorious was very far above all measure, and that was 
great pity; for did harm and made him abuse many great 
gifts that God had given According 
Queen Katharine said, His own opinion was his law.” These 
two extracts seem sum fairly accurately the bad side 
Wolsey. Mr. Pollard shows man quite unusual ability 
and industry, firm and strong, ambitious and pushful, eager 
get the very top, with few, too few, principles, brought 
Roman Catholic, taking that sort thing for granted, without 
thought interest. assumed the religious side the Papacy 
but was really absorbed its political side. had leaning 
towards the Reformation but honestly believed that close 
connection between England and Rome would good for both. 
was bent requiring efficiency, and was faithful the Pope 
and the Kiag, with great, rather vulgar, love pomp and 
was greedy gain, but more for what 
would buy than for its own sake. quote Shakespeare again,— 
rather Griffith—‘‘ And though were unsatisfied getting, 
(which was sin) yet bestowing, madam, was most 

There can doubt about his vigour and persistence 


Quoted Pollard’s Wolsey, Henry VIII, Act iv, scene 
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politics, and that produced marked effect amongst the 
European powers. was real statesman time when 
statesmen were uncommonly rare England. But difficult 
read contemporary history or, what much easier, Mr. Pollard’s 
book, without seeing that his defects were not only grave but 
largely due his own limitations. Both Ferdinand and 
especially the latter, were too much for Wolsey, and could 
reproduce their private cabinets should sometimes hear shouts 
laughter. well talk about the balance power.” 
But submitted that truth Wolsey’s policy was oppor- 
was driven hither and thither events which 
sometimes were outside, like Francis I’s defeat Pavia, some- 
times concerned himself, like his attempts gain the Papacy, 
and sometimes concerned his master. As, for example, the great 
divorce business, when Henry VIII wanted son and, being 
bad man with conscience, also wanted divorce the old 
Katharine and marry the young Anne Boleyn, but required, 
for both, the sanction the Law and the blessing Holy Church. 
is, course, true that the policy every statesman some 
extent opportunist, because events will happen, and the statesman 
must trim his sails suit them. But that not the whole 
truth; the real statesman making for some result which 
his mind, and although his road may, generally must, tortuous, 
making for definite end. But would puzzle anyone 
say what was Wolsey’s ultimate object for England, unless 
was that England should count for more the counsels Europe 
than did when Henry VIII came the throne. The whirligig 
time would probably have brought England again the top 
anyhow, did, for instance, the reigns Elizabeth and 
William III. Moreover, the position country the long 
run perhaps depends more upon what the people are than 
who governs them. Another Wolsey’s most fatal limitations 
was his failure placate his contemporaries even perceive 
what was going around him. public man has ever made 
himself universally detested the Lord Cardinal York 
was the great lords, the bishops, the monasteries, 
the squires and landowners, the merchants, the manu- 
facturers, the farmers, the labourers and all the people 
every class. squeezed and tried squeeze money out 
the people means that were not only illegal but foolish. When 
the king turned against him because had been unable 
prevent Clement VII from adjourning the divorce business 
Rome, there was actually one, except his personal servants, 
stand for him. impossible read Mr. Pollard’s book 
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without seeing that this universal hatred was not only needless 
but might have been largely prevented, without any breach 
principle, only Wolsey could have shown less the swollen 
head. marked contrast the Wolsey régime home was 
that Henry VIII, who learned everything could learn from 
Wolsey; after his fall Henry showed exactly the astuteness 
which Wolsey lacked. Henry was always popular, although 
went very much his own way and got great deal money out 
the people. But succeeded because was very careful 
what said and did, and particularly because generally 
acted through and means Parliament. went with the 
people and not against them. had what one could teach, 
innate capacity for government. two ways, and far 
know only two, Wolsey made easier Henry’s path his 
breach with Rome. First getting the legateship for life with 
such large powers that recourse Rome was seldom necessary, 
Wolsey taught the people that home government ecclesiastical 
affairs was possible. Secondly, the way exercised his powers 
England the name the Pope made the papacy detested. 
There can doubt that Wolsey was very anxious 
become Pope. 1513, when Leo was chosen, Wolsey was 
too unknown person and merely moved Henry use influence 
that his candidate were chosen might tend the further- 
ance all the king’s Brewer gives long account 
the conclave 1522 when Adrian (who had been Charles V’s 
tutor) was chosen. Wolsey begged Charles intervene his 
behalf, and the Emperor assured Wolsey had done so. But 
fact supported his old tutor and thoroughly hoodwinked 
Wolsey. Clement VII’s election 1523 Wolsey was again 
early the field and got Henry write But Charles 
again deceived him. Once again, 1529, Clement being ill and 
supposed likely die, Wolsey was agitating himself. This time 
communicated with Francis who professed the utmost 
desire that Wolsey should chosen. Henry also took steps, 
but Clement got better and that put end the affair. 
Creighton, whose brilliant book Wolsey throughout rather 
idealistic, did not all share the views stated above. 
writes (p. 2), are bound admit that was probably the 
greatest political genius whom England has ever produced.” 
Creighton thought that Wolsey’s pursuit the papacy was not 
for himself but because would have been good for both his 
king and his country, and that the whole his foreign policy 
was consistent and directed the one object making England 
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equal France and Spain and Germany and the real arbitrator 
between their rival claims. Mr. Pollard thinks that Wolsey’s 
foreign policy was directed, much greater extent than 
Creighton allows, the obtaining the papacy for himself, 
that might serve the king and England and Rome binding 
them all together himself. Everything that Creighton wrote 
must read not only with respect but also with the feeling 
that generally right. was the last man the world 
gush. But this case the present writer must confess that 
him Creighton’s words not ring quite true. The right view 
seems much nearer that Mr. Pollard. Wolsey wanted 
Pope very badly. thought great ecclesiastical reforms were 
needed England—perhaps also abroad—but wanted 
effect those reforms himself, partly because (like every strong 
man) thought could effect them better than anybody else, 
but also because was (like his master) selfish man and 
confirmed 

perhaps tribute Wolsey, but somehow neither 
Brewer, Creighton nor Mr. Pollard appears able part with him 
without bursting into eloquent prose. However that may be, 
the following words Professor Pollard (pp. 337, 339) seem 
sum Wolsey most truly and happily 


All Wolsey’s paths led Rome and all were eventually blocked Charles 
pitting himself against that imperial barrier Wolsey staked his all and 
His influence England had depended upon what could get out Rome, and 
the source his ecclesiastical power was now controlled the man had made 
his particular foe: had appealed his chosen gods his chosen methods 
and both alike had failed him. was endowed nature with un- 
surpassed ability, insatiable appetite for work, and hunger and thirst, some- 
times after righteousness but always after wealth and power: absorbed his 
passion for getting, lost sight and sense the ends for which got. 


Mr. Pollard’s accuracy marked the number his 
notes authorities, and therefore anything which written 
way criticism may easily refutable. But rather doubt 
whether Wolsey’s work Lord Chancellor quite accurately 
apportioned between the Court Chancery, the Court Star 
Chamber and the Court Requests (as came called). 
perfectly true, Mr. Pollard insists, that all three grew 
out the king’s Council. But they grew very different 
epochs. The Chancery seems have been recognised Court 
with pleadings and practitioners, and perhaps counsel, ever since 
the time Richard II. probably quite untrve suppose 
that either Wolsey his immediate predecessors (like Warham) 
tried decide cases the Chancery without regard rule and 
precedent, which and they knew nothing. They most 
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likely had professional assistance—Cavendish writes Wolsey 
having four counsellors learned the laws the realm—and 
had little discretion rule and precedent. more than 
probable that early times and even Wolsey’s time the 
Chancellor was more arbitrary judge than our day. But 
this looseness may easily exaggerated. present know 
next nothing about Chancery decisions Wolsey’s time; 
possibly when research workers have had time examine the 
many documents which exist may know more. 

The Court Star Chamber was quite different matter. 
When began function one knows; probably long before 
Henry VII’s But was inchoate affair when Wolsey 
took hand. was just the sort tribunal liked. Any 
case could brought within its cognisance were any way 
possible say that riot might spring out it. The probability 
that Wolsey’s main engine for dragooning the country, 
undoubtedly did for many years, was the Star Chamber. 

The Court Requests was somewhat similar tribunal, which 
could invoked litigants the grounds poverty they 
were the king’s servants. Sir Julius Caesar’s remarkable book 
(1597) seems shew that the number the cases was greatest 
and about the time Wolsey. The Common Pleas practically 
destroyed the Court Requests 1598 deciding that was not 
Court Record and therefore had The Court 
Star Chamber terms and the Court Requests substance 
were formally abolished the statute Chas. cap. 10. 

would probably inaccurate the sixteenth century 
Grand Jury and indictment must made Grand Jury. 
The Lollard Acts not prescribe trial (Pollard, 
pp. 34, 42, 213-5) but Court; and they not allow the Eccle- 
siastical Court sentence man burnt (p. 27, note 1), but 
hand him over the civil authority (the sheriff), which 
authority was burnt. 

Another point which Mr. Pollard may desire clear 
second edition this work his statement that the Archbishop 
York his appointment became natus the Pope 
(p. 167). The professor makes this assertion baldly and (contrary 
his wont) does not give any authority tor it. The office 

See Giuseppi, Guide the Public Record Office (1923), 50; ef. 
Pollard, Wolsey, 67. 


Cf. Scofield, The Court Star Chamber (Chicago, 1900). 
Coke, Fourth Institute, (edn. 1681), 97. 
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title legatus natus was attached few archbishoprics. 
has long ceased conferred, although probably carried 
with some duties and powers—what was called 
But, perhaps owing its rarity and its obsolete- 
ness, hardly know what these duties and powers were. 
antecedently improbable that England could possess two legati 
nati. There doubt that Canterbury had one. incom- 
plete search the Surtees Society volumes, several which 
consist York Registers, has failed produce single instance 
that archbishop being described legatus natus, although his 
full description frequently occurs. Dixon and Raine’s unindexed 
volume York Fasti yields similarly negative result. 
the other hand, the Close Roll December 1515 distinctly 
describes Wolsey sedis legatus, though Wolsey 
did not receive his first appointment legatus latere till 1518. 
Legatus latere was and Cardinal sent from the the 
Pope certain place for certain purposes. His powers and the 
length his appointment varied according the circumstances. 
Perhaps Mr. Pollard himself gives the explanation Wolsey’s 
assumption the title. writes (p. 193) that Wolsey interfered 
with Warham when Wolsey was latere only fiction.” 
Lewis 


Wernz, Jus Tom. Part paragraph 690. 

Rymer, Federa, 529. 

There is, however, more said. Reiffenstuel’s great work Jus 
Canonicum Universum expressly stated (1. 573) that decretal which 
refers the Archbishop York described Legatus natus. But Richter’s 
subsequently published—the fullest and now the standard—edition the 
Corpus Juris (Part pp. 242, 408) the text this decretal and an- 
other, both Alexander are given, both which the Archbishop York 
described simply sedis Islep’s Register (folio 99), 
under date 1353, both archbishops are described apostolice sedis 
fessor Hamilton Thompson (York Minster Historical Tracts (1927), No. 10, The 
Dispute with thinks that the thirteenth century the Archbishop was 
laying claim this title, then generally recognised attached the see 
Canterbury, and that later was conceded York matter course. 
See also Godolphin’s Abridgment (3rd edition, 1687), 18. But Icard’s 
Juris Canonici (1. 202) mention Canterbury only the seat Eng- 
lish Legatus Further, not immaterial notice that there were several 
Legati latere sent toY ork the time Wolsey’s predecessors. Also the Archbishop 
Canterbury, apparently acting natus, actually sat York and issued 
legatine canons York 1195 (J. Johnson, Canons (edn. 1851), 75). Yet 
the then Archbishop York before his consecration 1191 said have re- 
ceived from the Pope privilege which his province was not visited 
except Cardinal who should legatus latere (ibid., 74, also Dixon and 
Raine, op. cit., 261). the Archbishop York was then legatus natus, 
difficult see why this should have been required, why the Arch- 
bishop Canterbury should hold legatine court York despite both the 
and York’s supposed legateship (cf. Hamilton Thompson, supra). 
But there end the oddities and contradictions Canon Law 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE HISTORICAL 
SCIENCES 


years ago Professor Tout, meeting the Historical 
Association Council, gave account, summarised 
scheme for international co-operation among 
which had shortly before reached the definite stage creating 
permanent organisation for the promotion co-operative 


undertakings large The movement was not new, for 


just generation ago the need for cosmopolitan intellectual inter- 
course prompted the beginnings international organisation, 
the one hand historical studies and the other humanistic 
studies whole: the outcome the first was the International 
Congress Historical Sciences, which met for the first time Paris 
1900; the second produced the International Academic Union, 
which, among other achievements, gave the impulse the founda- 
tion the British Academy 1902. The process was doubt 
part that centralising tendency, characteristic the end last 
century, which Mr. Tout himself spoke several occasions with 
definite suspicion, not active yet one this 
country gave warmer welcome the two projects its begetting, 
and one lent greater sympathy and encouragement, while both 
bodies were still the struggling and inarticulate stages incuba- 
tion and self-direction. have vivid recollection sunny fore- 
noon May, three years ago, when strolled together from the 
Record Office into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and spent almost two hours 
walking round and round, while discoursed the proposals and 
the plans that were discussed the meeting the Inter- 
Some the schemes were ambitious with that large and airy 
hopefulness which marks young societies less than young 
people; others required slight re-orientation this direction 
that, clearer formulation graver and more definite realisa- 
tion the difficulties but all were treated with 
and understanding carefulness, wise insight that once 
grasped the essentials each case and with more than gentle 


irony separated what was sound from what was merely 
Vol. 
See, his France and England the Middle and Now, pp. 
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sounding. Since then his interest was not abated, and the British 
Committee and its representatives owed him gratitude for warm 
encouragement and shrewd guidance, while our foreign colla- 
borators was honoured and respected leader, almost 
tradition. the earlier preparations for the reception the 
International Committee England, Mr. Tout had joined with 
warmth and enthusiasm, and those whom welcome this spring 
Cambridge, London and Oxford will there conscious, 
have already been, irreparable loss. 

The activities which that first Congress Paris was the 
happy inauguration were continued congresses Rome 1903, 
Berlin 1908, and, many will remember, London 
1913. But these congresses had permanent organisation; 
each gathering met and functioned, settled where the next meeting 
should held, and separated. London Congress had decided 
St. Petersburg for 1918, and, when the war ended, there was 
body existence which could recreate the contacts that had 
previously existed and make the necessary arrangements for new 
congress. But the Union Académique Internationale was available 
least intermediary; Henri Pirenne was its president, 
and was eminently the man set negotiations a-going. Bel- 
gium welcomed the suggestion the Royal Historical Society for 
Congress Brussels 1923; that was held, and was success, 
both itself and forerunner. The officers the Congress 
were instructed continue existence central bureau, which 
should arrange not only for the next quinquennial meeting, but, 
more important, for the creation permanent International 
Committee co-operation the historical sciences. With 
laudable, and that time unexampled, impartiality, that tran- 
sitional body, which Mr. Waldo Leland, the Carnegie 
Institution, Washington, acted secretary, and which was 
financed grant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund, 
summoned representatives from each the twenty-seven countries 
that had been represented the pre-war congresses meet 
Geneva 1926. The response was remarkable actually nineteen 
countries sent representatives, twenty, include Great Britain, 
whose delegates were unfortunately detained the general strike. 


The composition this now follows, the constituent bodies being 
the British Academy, the Royal Historical Society, the Historical Association 
(members marked *), and the Royal Institute International 
Harold Temperley (Chairman), Sir Richard Lodge, Professors Baxter, 
Little, and Lillian Penson,* Hankin,* Charles Johnson, 
Marten,* and Galbraith (Secretary). 


sec 
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Oslo was chosen for the next international Congress; permanent 
secretariat was established Paris and permanent Committee 
appointed consider proposals and plan for series co- 
operative historical undertakings. years later the Congress 
met Oslo and its success was unqualified. Those who were 
present and those who read the accounts that efficiently 
arranged Congress undoubtedly realised that international co- 
operation among historians was last established and equipped 
with many-sided and efficient organisation, and that, great 
were its achievements then, was but beginning career 
promising fruitfulness. 

the time these pages come into our readers’ hands, this 
permanent International Committee will for the first time since its 
inception England, and the moment seems oppor- 
tune render account both the work has accomplished 
the four years its existence and those undertakings which 
is, yet, too early expect the fulldischarge. far, the only 
published results have been presented the Bulletin the 
International Committee Historical Sciences, which eight 
numbers have appeared date, with one volume résumés the 
papers presented the Oslo Congress. For the most part, 
though not exclusively, the Bulletin contains progress reports 
from the various commissions; but two these, the Commission 
Publications and that the preparation annual inter- 
national bibliography historical literature, have materials 
hand which should very shortly available. 

The organisation the International Committee simple, but 
effective. The Bureau consists President (Professor Halvdan 
Koht Oslo), two Vice-Presidents (Professors Dembinski 
Poznan and Dopsch Vienna), four Governors (Professor Karl 
Brandi Géttingen, Professor Sanctis Turin, Professor 
Susta Prague and Dr. Temperley Cambridge), 
with General Secretary (Professor Michel Lhéritier, Paris), and 
Treasurer (Mr.W.G. Thirty-four nations are 
actively represented one two delegates, the latest additions 
being Canada and Ukraine. Under the immediate supervision 
the Committee are eight Commissions, each with its president, its 
secretary and its members from various countries. these sub- 
committees, each working out its own schemes and proposals 
under the control the parent body, now necessary give 
more detailed account, for them that the work inter- 
national consultation and co-operation being actively carried on. 

The Commission Publication, presided over Professor 
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Aage Friis Copenhagen and having members Professors 
Nabholz (Switzerland), Pirenne (Belgium), Rodolico (Italy), 
Siemienski (Poland), Steinacker (Austria), and Baxter (Great 
Britain), has been responsible, the first place, for the prepara- 
tion the papers read Oslo the question nationality for 
publication special number the Bulletin, and this proposal, 
approved the Central Bureau, should very shortly realised. 
But when this Commission was first constituted, 1926, its 
primary purpose was explore the ground for International 
Review History, which should publish the results historical 
investigations conducted the comparative method and 
interest universal history rather than particular regional, and 
also studies that had been worked out historians from different 
countries working collaboration. addition, the Review was 
intended provide reports the progress historical studies 
the various branches and directions and, indicating 
stimulate enterprise the departments thus shown neglected. 
Further, this Commission proposes the publication longer works 
and monographs, similar nature and outlook the articles 
aimed the International Review, portions Bibliothéque 
too entrusted the general supervision all the publications 
the International Committee. far, the Commission has con- 
tented itself with the careful examination the whole question 
publication; has made thorough scrutiny the different 
problems arising from the contemplated Review and the series 
monographs, and probably should position lay before 
the Cambridge assembly some concrete proposals and plans for 
early publication. 

The second sub-committee, the Commission for the Year-book 
International Historical Bibliography, should earlier the 
field with tangible results. Presided over Professor Holtzmann 
(Germany) and composed Professors Susta (Czecho-Slovakia), 
Ussani (Italy), and Baxter (Great Britain), with Pierre Caron 
the Archives Nationales, Paris, its secretary, this Commission 
began 1927 the preparation annual bibliographies the 
more important historical contributions made each country. 
The preparation plans took some time, but was hoped that 
the first volume, surveying the work done 1926, the year 
which the International Committee came into being, would 
ready the end 1928. This hope proved too sanguine. The 
Commission received first set-back the sudden and regretted 
death, the end 1928, its first president, Professor Reincke- 
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Bloch Breslau; the national committees which had undertaken 
make the selection and prepare the fiches for the material 
published within their own frontiers were not always punctual 
had been anticipated, and the actual work sorting and group- 
ing the slips, having them printed and correcting the proofs, de- 
layed the appearance the first volume much beyond the terminus 
But there are reasonable hopes seeing the time 
the Committee meets Cambridge; and the members the 
Commission, upon whom for the last two years has fallen the task 
excerpting and arranging immense mass materials, feel 
fairly confident that the work will prove great service all 
historical students. They have not attempted list articles and 
books that are merely local interest, but they have made 
effort include every contribution importance national and 
international history, and before long they hope bring the work 
far up-to-date and contemporary that the volume for each year 
shall appear within the first six months the year following. And 
not only they anticipate this regular periodicity, but they antici- 
pate increased utility the years past, for the first volume 
naturally experimental and inexpert and must judged accord- 
ingly. Yet even without this allowance, should felt 
great importance and incalculable value all branches history, 
ancient and modern, European and non-European, economic, 
political, intellectual and diplomatic. 

The Commission for Lists Diplomats, which Dr. 
Jameson Washington president, Professor Bittner, Vienna, 
secretary, and Messrs. Bourgeois (France), Edwards (Chili), 
Temperley (Great Britain) and Volpe (Italy) the members, has 
already made considerable progress, and mention should made 
its Provisional list printed lists ambassadors and other 
diplomatic representatives,” prepared its president and printed 
the Committee’s Bulletin (1. 475-90). Dr. Temperley has added 
that list useful summary British lists diplomats, etc., 
since 1648 (ibid., 493-4), which briefly points out those that 
are complete and those that still require compilation. These are 
now being compiled Mr. Horn. 

Commission more recent growth that proposed Mr. 
Leland 1927 for the complete collection authentic 
texts the constitutions and fundamental laws all sovereign 
subordinate states from the earliest the modern written con- 
stitutions, 1770, the present time.” was only Oslo that 
this Commission came into being, under the presidency Professor 
Volpe (Italy), its membership comprising Messrs. Alessandri (Chili), 
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Andrews (U.S.A.). Dareste (France), Hartung (Germany), 
Lukinich (Hungary), and Webster (Great Britain). 

Following upon careful report given Oslo Professor 
Malcolm Carroll, the Committee approved the creation 
Commission for retrospective bibliography newspapers from 
about 1840 on. The president Ch. Seignobos (France), the 
secretary Professor Mommsen (Germany), and the members 
Messrs. Bacchiani (Italy), Carroll (U.S.A.), Count Affonso Celso 
(Brazil), Jorga (Rumania), Kingsley Martin (Great Britain), and 
Muskowski (Poland). Like the last-named, this Commission 
too recent have, yet, much show, but already has made 
valuable preliminary inquiries and its results should interest 
and importance. 

the initiative Mr. Nicolau d’Olwer Barcelona, 
Commission Chronology was sanctioned Oslo, with the 
purpose revising and correcting the current manuals Mas- 
Latrie and Stokvis. This Commission, the members which are 
Messrs. Baxter (president), Cavaignac, Ganshof, Halecki, Hessel, 
Ivanoff, Schiaparelli, with Nicolau d’Olwer secretary, decided 
Venice limit its labours for the present the Western 
Middle Ages, from Diocletian date between the fall Con- 
stantinople and the Council Trent, best suits the history 
each country. preliminary, the Commission has prepared 
bibliographical list the most recent and most reliable reference- 
books chronology and genealogy for each the western nations, 
and hopes present this first instalment its task the 
Cambridge assembly. 

The Commission Iconography was also constituted Oslo, 
under the presidency Professor Fruin, The Hague, with Messrs. 
Andrup (Denmark), Depréaux (France), Duran-Sanperre (Spain), 
Fleiuss (Brazil), Fogolari (Italy), Hankin (Great Britain), Schramm 
(Germany) and Stevenson (U.S.A.) members. view the 
importance what calls iconographic for 
the study and teaching history, the Commission has pointed out, 
the report its Venice conference, that national committees are 
needed consider the whole question historical illustrations, 
and, particular, collect and preserve films that provide some 
knowledge the national life its various aspects. Mr. Hankin 
has printed the Committee’s Bulletin (11. 452), short but 
useful memorandum the preservation films Great Britain. 

Dating from the meeting 1927, the large Com- 
mission the Teaching History, under the presidency Pro- 
fessor Glotz and with members from Denmark, France, Germany, 
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Italy, Belgium, Holland, Russia and the United States, but with 
British representative, has undertaken the difficult task 
examining the condition historical teaching and historical 
text-books the various participating countries. This probably 
the most controversial the topics under consideration the 
Commissions, but will undoubtedly result some measure 
clearer understanding and greater international sympathy, when 
its conclusions are reached and tabulated. 

One further Commission, the co-ordination research the 
Vatican Archives, has not yet acquired any permanent char- 
acter. consequence proposal submitted the present 
writer, representative committee met Venice and discussed the 
possibility joint action. was necessary first all secure 
the advice and the co-operation the Vatican authorities, and 
March this year meeting was held Rome, where the project 
was given concrete shape and definite scheme for listing the docu- 
ments already print for the period between Innocent and 
Leo This report will submitted Cambridge. 

addition these projects entrusted Commissions, there 
are several other schemes which have not yet reached that point 
the examination historical atlases, the methodical exploration 
the archives Malta, the publication bibliography univer- 
sity graduate-lists, the history and geography Latin America, 
the creation central bureau which could advise and inform 
individual students questions research, the study the 
international the papacy the Middle All, most, 
these will considered Cambridge, and most, not all, will 
find some realisation. Other schemes are yet only the 
incipient stage, such the Commissions the history 
science, presided over Dr. Singer, modern literary history, 
the history banking, the history enlightened despotism, and 
the causes and origins the great discoveries. Some time will 

certainly elapse before the present plans are fully overtaken and 
before the work the International Committee will find embodi- 
ment volumes available all; but the progress made within 
few years has been remarkably good, and the very existence 
such international body excellent omen. One participant 
its labours may here record his appreciation the stimulus its 
meetings, official and unofficial, provide, and his conviction that 
this young organisation will much, fostering personal 
friendships less than promoting international collaboration, 
enrich historical knowledge and further historical study. 
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the years 1928 and 1929 the Council the Historical 
Association, acting through committee, made effort find 
out the opinion school broadcasting those who had tried 
it. Requests were sent the branches the Association 
collect and forward the committee this information; and 
while many made response all, few took great trouble 
over the investigation, and sent most valuable reports. The 
following remarks great extent embody these replies. 

Some this material repeats emphasises again the con- 
clusions drawn the report made after inquiry the same 
nature undertaken the County Kent and published the 
Carnegie trustees 1928. This inevitable. Pioneers are 
all bound meet with similar jungle, but one clearing not 
only many individual efforts that the beaten 
track created. may also hazarded that the greater part 
the theory teaching consists the formulation truths 
that have always been known the good teachers, but never- 
theless their plain statement held service, rightly 
wrongly. wireless presents certain novel features 
requiring new method treatment, and its technique can only 
built number experiments and experimenters. 

Some teachers disapprove altogether broadcast lessons. 
not consider substitute all for class teaching any 
way, even useful supplement it.” And that,’ said 
John, ‘is Wireless has one quality rare among modern 
inventions, anyone does not like they can avoid with little 
inconvenience themselves those who want it. 
that with such, and they are probably large class teachers, 
have concern. with those who desire use this new 
method teaching that have deal. 

generally recognised that reception very important, 
and that for successful class work this needs very good. 
worse than useless attempt use wireless the class- 
room all until this condition has been secured. The B.B.C. 
itself takes steps, broadcast advice and other means, 
help this respect. The suitability the classroom used 
also importance. Not only should the right size and 
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possessed the necessary acoustic properties, but should 
placed that not necessary keep the rest the school 
unnaturally quiet during the wireless lesson. 

The class itself should not too large, and the best results 
seem obtained when the presiding teacher dealing with 
the children she knows most intimately, and accustomed 
teach. fill large hall with children various ages and 
then expect them listen broadcast lessons court 
disaster. 

The time-table difficulty great, naturally the periods 
devoted history vary different places, and meet this 
problem some schools have suggested that the period immediately 
following the last lesson the morning afternoon most con- 
venient for the broadcast lessons, the ordinary syllabus not 
then interfered with. this scheme there are obvious objec- 
tions. The whole problem, however, not really insoluble, and 
some schools have re-organised their time-table that they can 
include wireless lessons, and have suffered inconvenience 
consequence. The hour 2.30 p.m. Mondays chosen for 
the history broadcast for elementary schools present, and 
found convenient many people. For this, well for 
questions concerned with the syllabus, co-operation necessary 
between the B.B.C. and the schools, for the ether not available 
for school work indefinitely. This now provided for the 
representation the teachers the subject committees the 
B.B.C. Central Council for School Broadcasts. The Board 
Education also represented. 

There seems consensus opinion that present 
broadcast lessons are more use elementary than secondary 
schools, partly because the former are less tied syllabus 
the demands examinations, and partly because the elementary 
schools have fewer specialist teachers, and the weekly visit 
difficult with small staff unspecialised teachers give any 
historical background, or, indeed, penetrate all beyond the 
text-book. The use such broadcasters Miss Rhoda Power 
music and singing, bugle calls and other such accessories which 
are completely out the reach small schools, has been pro- 
nounced very successful many teachers, and has pre- 
vented thirty-minute lesson from seeming too long. While 
the child may gain new idea the meaning history, the 
rural isolated teacher also provided with higher standard 
teaching hearing model lesson. 
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Against the view that elementary schools benefit most may 
set the opinion that older the child, the more effective 
the and children below nine years age seem profit 
very little from teaching that devoid the visual element, 
while older children quickly learn grasp the important points 
broadcast lesson, and are naturally better able take notes 
they wish. The whole question note-taking needs adjusting. 
For children under the age least twelve useless 
attempt take notes while the lesson progress, and they 
far better they rely the printed syllabus, certain 
part the lesson given the dictation easy notes. This 
method both serves recapitulation and makes break, and 
gives the children something themselves. Some teachers 
consider that the speaker talks slowly older children can very 
well take useful notes while the lesson progress. 

While some critics hold the view that wireless lessons should 
only supplementary ordinary lessons, others maintain that 
such lessons are only permissible they fit with and form 
part the regular syllabus work. can only concluded 
that there room for broadcasting both kinds. There remains 
general agreement that talks special occasions such 
national and other anniversaries are great value, since the 
busy teacher has often little time which prepare extra 
lessons, and also inspiration seems drawn the children 
from corporate listening. One teacher says, special occasions 
very fine feeling was created the school, was privilege 
have the Individual lessons biography, special 
parts the School Higher Certificate syllabus have been 
suggested likely useful, specially they were given 
authorities the various subjects. Children appreciate listen- 
ing man whose name and work familiar them from his 
books from the part plays public life. 

Co-operation between the teacher and the broadcaster one 
the most essential conditions for the attainment successful 
school work, and this often not recognised the former, who 


sometimes fails even read the directions given the B.B.C.. 


The best results are reported those teachers who prepare the 
lessons themselves beforehand, and who also prepare their classes. 
The printed syllabus sometimes found prove useful jumping- 
off ground for further work; and essential that the wireless 
lesson should followed either written work oral 
questions. One school which has made much use wireless 
lessons reports improvement fifty per cent. written work 
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consequence, and another writes that children thoroughly 
enjoyed the lessons, that they wrote exceedingly good essays, and 
that was not necessary teach composition; the writing 
decent English seemed come naturally, since the boys had the 
story their heads, which they were anxious put down 

Some people find that experienced teacher more effective 
than history specialist. But not impossible for both 
combined; and essential that the broadcaster should 
observe few ordinary rules classroom teaching, that 
lesson should complete without recapitulation, that difficult 
words must spelled and explained, and that too much material 
must not crowded into one lesson. Half hour seems rather 
long for wireless lesson under present conditions; shorter 
period for the actual talk, leaving time afterwards for discussion 
class, would certainly some cases more beneficial. The 
value questions the class the speaker problematical, 
and any rate depends entirely the way which they are 
treated the class teacher. 

The pamphlets issued the B.B.C. have been found invalu- 
able, and should always the hands both teacher and 
taught: they should include directions the age the 
children for whom the talks are intended. 

experiment has been tried the writer showing appro- 
priate lantern slides during the broadcast lesson, and this method 
seems promise success. remedies the great defect wire- 
less lessons, enabling the children see what being described 
them, and not only their attention held, but their imagina- 
tion kindled along right lines. This most effectively done 
when the pictures are judiciously chosen from contemporary 
sources. When television arrives this will simple matter, 
but with the advent to-day cheap lanterns, or, still better, 
various types epidiascope for projecting pictures solid 
objects post-cards the screen, should possible 
provide this co-operation without waiting until television per- 
fected. The speaker can then indicate with the help the 
picture his her exact meaning, and will also able tell the 
class teacher when change the illustration. 

The lessons already provided the B.B.C. that are suitable 
for school use are very varied, can seen anyone who 
troubles ask for their syllabuses; but the present experi- 
mental stage school broadcasting teachers can help very 
materially sending headquarters criticisms both 
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the matter and manner lessons that they have heard, and 
suggestions other subjects which they consider suitable 
for broadcasting. 

This method teaching opens entirely new possibilities 
co-operation between parents and pupils; for the former 
happen leisure, there nothing prevent them from 
listening the lessons that their children are hearing school. 
Wireless instruction approved many parents for their 
children, the following incident, which occurred train 
South Wales, shows. The broadcaster had been giving school 
talk Welsh History and was going home the train, when 
overheard man the carriage turn friend with whom 
was talking and say, There was bloke talking last night about 
Welsh ’istory, ups and claps the ’eadphones the kids.” 

The conclusion the whole matter seems that some 
schools not feel the need for wireless lessons, but that others 
have profited them very considerably, and that the value 
such lessons very much enhanced certain obvious and 
simple safeguards and observances, the use which depends 
upon experience and painstaking effort and co-operation the 
part the broadcaster and the class teacher. travel hope- 
fully better than but this case really seem 
getting somewhere. 

Portway Dosson. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


twenty-fourth Annual Meeting the Association was held 
from January University College, London. The inaugural 
address, Freedom the Seas,” was delivered Admiral Sir 
Richard Webb, who was Director the Trade Division, Admiralty 
War Staff, from 1914 1917, and President the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, 1926-8. The whole Friday was occupied 
visit the R.N. College, organised Professor Geoffrey Callender. 
The 285 members who accepted the invitation the College were 
received the Painted Hall the President, Vice-Admiral 
Boyle, C.B., who pointed out his address welcome that for the 
last three centuries the British navy had done more than any other 
help forward the science navigation, and referred the charts and 
other exhibits illustrating the work great naval explorers, and also 
emphasised the value the study the history sea-power, especially 
connection with the history the British Empire. Visits were 
then paid, three parties guided respectively Professor Callender, 
Mr. Bullocke and Mr. Tunstall, the Queen’s House, 
built Inigo Jones, the Chapel, Tudor cellars, and other parts 
the College itself, the museum naval antiquities, and the Macpherson 
collection prints, maps and charts. the afternoon the laboratories 
were visited, under the guidance Captain Franklin, Pro- 
fessor Navigation and Dean the College, and other members 
the science staff; and Professor Callender gave lecture, illustrated 
lantern slides, the history the buildings from Tudor times, 
explaining how they had been used different periods, and distinguish- 
ing the work Wren, Vanbrugh, and other architects. All the 
members present were most hospitably entertained both luncheon 
and tea the Captain and Officers the College. 


Friday evening there was Portugal,” arranged 
Dr. Hayward; and Saturday morning there were 
demonstrations various other Aids the Teaching History,” 
organised the Illustrations Committee the Council, and dis- 
cussion their use, introduced Miss Madeley, the chairman 
that committee, which Mr. Hankin and other members 
took part. the afternoon visits were paid the Museum the 
Public Record Office, where the exhibits were explained Mr. 
Atkinson and Mr. Wood, assistant keepers the Records, and 
the Houses Parliament, where the members were divided into 
two parties, conducted respectively Col. Somerville, M.P., 
and Mr. Chuter-Ede, M.P. list Church Services, Lectures, 
Music, and hours opening Museums and Art Galleries (with 
their lecture-tours), compiled Mr. Gerred, was found most 
useful members during the week-end; and about forty went for 
walk the City Sunday morning and visited several historic 
sites. Monday afternoon, joint conference with other societies, 
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addresses History training for were given 
Dr. Eleanor Lodge, Dr. Gooch and Professor Pollard. 

and hope publish July account the discussion Visual 
The three addresses delivered Monday afternoon were 
printed the Report the Annual Conference Educational 
that Dr. Gooch being also published the March 
number The Contemporary Review. There information about 
many the interesting things seen during the day spent Greenwich 
two articles Professor Callender one The Times January, 
Mercury ships, lately purchased Sir James 
Caird, who has offered the rare items among them the Trustees 
the Macpherson collection (his gift the other, the 
Queen’s House (illustrated), the current Annual Report the Society 
for Nautical Research.* 

the business meeting Mr. White was re-elected honorary 
treasurer and, accordance with the reorganisation already described 
History (Jan. 1930, 329), Mr. Weaver was elected honorary 
secretary. Professor Callender and Dr. Lillian Penson (secretary 
the Association 1921, honorary secretary 1922, 1923) were elected 
vice-presidents, and Mrs. Dobson, Dr. Morris, Professor Powicke 
and Miss Davis were re-elected. the postal ballot for election 
the Council the four members who headed the poll were Mr. 
Turberville (Professor Modern History, University Leeds), the 
Rev. Canon Rendall,5 Miss and Miss Dr. 
Ethell (senior history master, Salford Municipal School, and 
formerly president the Manchester Branch), Mr. 
and Sir Richard Lodge* (who has succeeded Professor Marvin 
President the Hertfordshire Branch) were elected represent 
the geographical groups and respectively. Miss Noakes 
was the only nominee Group III, there were three vacancies left 
for co-option; Professor Dr. William and Mr. 
were chosen the new Council fill these. 

interesting amendment the Constitution the Association, 
proposed the Council, was adopted the meeting. Rule (f) 
gives, among our aims, for common objects 
the four other Associations, English, Geographical, Modern Languages, 
and Classical, kindred amended, the rule now 
includes Royal Historical Society,” added after with,” thus 
naming one body specially devoted the advancement historical 
learning instance others with which the Association desires 
was pleasant notice that Dr. Allen Mawer, Provost 
University College and Director the Survey English Place-Names, 
proposing the health the Association the Annual Dinner, laid 
stress upon the effective help which had been given our members 

This may obtained from the Secretary the Conference, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, for 48. 6d. post free. There copy the Association Library. 

See 328. the Association Library. 

Members the Association will glad note this return our Council 
Sir Richard, who was one the original Vice-Presidents (1906), but later, 


Professor History Edinburgh, became more interested the Scottish 
Historical Association, 
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various parts the country one these, the English Place- 
Name Society. 

have lament the deaths Max Bruchet, head the 
departmental archives Lille (the second richest France, con- 
taining material for the history both England and Scotland), 
author, addition many inventories the manuscripts his 
charge, notable book Marguerite d’Autriche; Dr. Alexander 
Bugge, Swedish historian who did much elucidate the early mari- 
time relations between Scandinavia and England;! Dr. 
Butler, author various works Irish history the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; Dr. Horrocks, lecturer history 
University College, Southampton, who published Short History 
Mercantilism (1925), and edited for the Southampton Record Society 
The Assembly Books that town, 1602-16 vols., 1917, 1920, 
Dr. Turner, Professor European History Johns Hopkins 
University, U.S.A., whose special field research was the history 
the English Privy Council and Cabinet, which published three 
volumes (1927-9); and, finally, three local historians, Dr. 
Hurry, whose subject was Reading Abbey, Mr. Ernest Law, who not 
only wrote the history Hampton Court but was chiefly responsible 
for the measures taken recent years reveal the Tudor portions 
that famous building and make better known the public,? and 
Mr. Smith, formerly Vestry Clerk the parishes St. Margaret 
and St. John, Westminster, who, after writing several useful books 
dealing with local government that historic area, compiled 
invaluable Catalogue Westminster Records (1900), including extracts 
from the churchwardens’ accounts, beginning 1460, and also 
published book the Parliamentary Representation Surrey (1929). 


Dr. Professor Geography and Anthropology the 
University Wales (Aberystwyth), has been appointed Professor 
Geography the University Manchester. Mr. Mackie, Pro- 
fessor Modern History the University London, become 
Professor Scottish History and Literature Glasgow, succession 
Dr. Rait, who vacated that Chair his appointment 
Principal the University. Dr. Rait also tendered his resignation 
the office Historiographer Royal for Scotland the ground that 
his view post designed for the encouragement research should now 
pass someone who could devote more time such studies than 
would the future able todo. conveying Principal Rait the 
King’s acceptance his resignation, the Secretary State for Scotland 
acknowledged the ready assistance which had always given the 
Scottish Office way information and advice historical questions. 

Miss secretary the Examinations Committee 
the Council, reported the Annual Meeting that the procedure 
adopted 1929 dealing with the questionnaire drawn that 
Committee concerning the history papers set the school 
examinations proved very successful. Instead forwarding the 
local secretaries for circulation their members was posted direct 
the Head Masters and Head Mistresses the Secondary Schools. 


Cf. Historical Revision xxx, The rx. 116 (July, 1924). 
Cf. History, 283 (Oct. 1927). 
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The form adopted (which given below) differed very little from 
that used last 

Type school (i.e. Boys, Girls, 

Please fill numbers, distinguishing between boys and girls mixed 


Schools. 
Candidates Candidates 

taking taking History. 

Periods selected. Please cross out subjects not taken and fill dates. 

English History from ............... 
Foreign History from 
Ancient History from 


How many terms you devote the examination syllabus 
How many periods per week 


you object any questions set the examination being— 

(a) Too detailed Too general (c) Obseurely worded 

Such require maturer mind than can reasonably expected 
the average candidate 

Such for other reasons the candidates could not expected 
answer properly. (Please amplify overleaf your comments under 
this head.) 

each case please specify No. the questions criticised. 
you criticise the balance the questions as— 

(a) Not covering the period adequately 

Not divided suitably among different aspects 

(c) Not testing mental powers other than memory 

(d) Not containing enough straightforward questions the main out- 
lines 

(Please amplify overleaf.) 


Does the syllabus unduly cramp your teaching scheme 

Did you find that the order the candidates roughly corresponded with 
your own estimate 

you consider that the standard required for passing with credit varies 
from year year 


The replies received referring the examinations held June and 


July 1929 numbered 475. analysis the answers gave the following 
results. 

No. 
Adverse criticisms: 


See xiv. 47, (April 1929). 
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Assuming that each teacher furnishing information could make 
adverse criticism the paper set under each the headings indicated 
the questionnaire, the percentage the total possible number 
adverse criticisms was respectively London Joint Matric. Board 
39%, Oxford Cambridge 14%, Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board 26%, Central Welsh Board 11%, Durham and Bristol 24%. 


Miss also reported that the letter sent the University 
London last year had led modifications the paper set 1929 
much appreciated the teachers concerned. The chairman the 
committee (Mr. Marten), thanking her for the enormous amount 
work she had done analysing the replies the questionnaire, re- 
marked that those from the Welsh schools seemed indicate that there 
was great need for good text-book Welsh also stated 
that the committee was going consider the subject the ideal 
examination, supposing such could found. Mr. Hankin said 
that was the aim the committee represent the organised 
history teachers, and was hoped that future questionnaires would 
find greater response suggested that the Branches should discuss 
the matter. 


Dr. kindly sends the following note. 


The many friends Professor Pribram, best known England the Editor 
The Secret will learn with pleasure the appear- 
ance substantial volume Historische Studien (Vienna, 1929) written 
some his pupils for his seventieth birthday. The preface signed the eight 
contributors, who record their gratitude for the stimulus and friendship great 
scholar who master his craft both the lecture-room and the Seminar. 
Great Britain represented Mr. Ian Morrow, who furnishes English 
spirited appreciation Lord Rosebery. The subjects the other contributions 
the Festschrift range from the city Vienna the later Middle Ages the 
fall Taaffe 1893 and the Coalitions the world war. 


* * * * * * * 


Tue historical treasures the nation have been enriched recent 
benefactions. The late Lord Gladstone and Mr. Gladstone have 
given the British Museum several hundred portfolios letters 
written their father. These range over the whole life Gladstone, 
and provide almost unworked field for students Victorian history. 

Very different kind are two gifts the National Trust for 
places historic interest natural beauty. Mr. Clayton has 
given the Roman fort Housesteads, Northumberland (the ancient 
Borcovicus Borcovicium), perhaps the finest still existing Hadrian’s 
Wall, and about six furlongs the Wall itself, with one the mile- 
castles. Housesteads farm, which includes stretch the vallum 
running parallel the Wall its southern side, and the land, full 
Roman remains, between and the road from Newcastle Carlisle, 
now belongs Professor Trevelyan, vice-chairman the Trust, 
that the amenities the immediate neighbourhood are 


While this note was the press, however, became known (see The Times, 
April seq.) that extensive quarrying contemplated close by. protest- 
ing resolution the Newcastle-on-Tyne Society Antiquaries states that the 
scheme carried out landscape will transformed and the meaning the 
Wall will obscured, for remains will left the edge high cliffs, quite 
inaccessible from the south, and standing out against the We, hope 
that this danger being averted the force public opinion. 
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The other gift Runnymede, from Lady Fairhaven and her sons. 
was amusing notice how many the panegyrics our constitu. 
tion and history which followed the announcement this benefaction 
revealed complete belief one least the myths about Magna 
Carta, the myth that was signed King John. 

Finally, has been announced that premises Edinburgh Castle 
have been acquired for the purposes historic and military 
The original scheme, which the beautiful War Memorial part, was 
include, funds permitted, such museum military antiquities, 
The Office Works has now made this possible. The plan show 
historic sequence weapons and other military relics relating 
Scottish history. The committee would welcome gifts correspondence 
regarding suitable exhibits should sent Major Mackay Scobie, 
who acting interim curator, 34, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


Few towns Great Britain have more important archives than 
Bristol. The charters number about sixty, the records law courts— 
especially pie-powder and staple—are considerable importance, 
and the customals, minute books, enrolments wills, etc., might 
throw light many dark places our history. There are also valuable 
manuscripts the cathedral, the hall the Merchant Venturers, and 
elsewhere the city. Its prominence medieval and modern times, 
especially its activity commercial centre, has long since attracted 
historians its records, but they have been lamentably hindered 
their work the fact that little this rich material available 
print. is, therefore, with much satisfaction that note the forma- 
tion the Bristol Record Society, distinguished citizens and others 
interested. The President the Lord Mayor Bristol, and the Hon. 
Secretary Mr. Cooper, the University Librarian. Under the 
immediately with the publication the city records. The first 
volume, appear 1930, edition the Bristol charters, 
1155-1373. Later hoped publish the famous Great Red Book 
Bristol, the Great White Book Records, volumes the Chantry 
Book St. Mary Redcliffe, eighteenth-century mercantile ledger, 
and documents relating the slave trade. ensure success, the 
society hopes enlist the support many interested such work. 
The annual subscription one guinea. Full particulars may 
obtained application the Hon. Secretary, Bristol Record Society, 
The University, Bristol. 


are also glad note the foundation historical society 
Gibraltar, concerning which the Governor that fortress, General 
Sir Alexander Godley, wrote The (26 November 1929) 


Lately, public meeting held Gibraltar, was resolved form society 
for the preservation the records this historic fortress and colony, and for 
archeological, historical, and every other kind research work. was decided 
that should called The Gibraltar and connection with 
establish museum for the city, much felt and obvious want 
colony with such historic associations. the past, owing there having 
been society the kind and museum which put objects interest, 
many these, which would otherwise have been retained, have been taken out 
the colony, and feel that there are many people who, these altered circum- 
stances, would willing return them Gibraltar, where they will open for 
inspection the world, hope for all time. 
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The annual subscription entrance fee the life 
subscription 2s. Subscriptions, gifts for the museum, com- 
munications may addressed the president the society, Lt.-Col. 


Alexander Prize silver medal) awarded annually the 
Royal Historical Society for the best essay embodying the 
research any subject approved the Literary Director. Essays 
for consideration next year must sent March 1931. Further 
articulars may obtained application the Secretary the 
22, Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
* 


eighth annual interim Anglo-American Historical Conference 
will held this year the Institute Historical Research Friday, 
4th July; and invitation the University London full quin- 
quennial Conference, similar those 1921 and 1926, will take place 
the Institute 1931, probably from the 13th 17th July. Par- 
ticulars both Conferences may obtained from the Secretary 
the Institute Historical Research, Malet Street, London, W.C.1. 


following leaflets have been distributed members the 
Association since the issue the Annual Report 


78. Church and State England the Century. the Rev. 
Norman Sykes, D.Phil 


79. The Philosophy History. Collingwood, 


The Council has accepted invitation hold the next Annual 
Meeting, which will probably begin January 1931, Chester. 
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Hon. Librarian the International Educational Society, 
writes 


view the great interest shown members the 
Association the history records the International Educational 
Society the Annual Meeting January, think that your readers 
may like know something about the objects for which that society 
was founded and the work which has far been done. About two 
years ago, thanks the generosity public-spirited man, the Inter. 
national Educational Society was incorporated under the Board 
Trade society not for profit, with the Rt. Hon. Fisher 
President. was founded order that students who could 
not hear the greatest thinkers and teachers the day person might 
enabled mechanical means. The Society is, therefore, 
circulating lectures and courses lectures gramophone records; 
and course time hoped utilise talking-films and any other 
mechanical agency that can adapted education. hoped 
that the international aspect will developed the formation 
sister societies other countries, and that this will promote inter- 
national circulation lectures given leaders thought all 
nations. 

addition Mr. Fisher, lecturers subjects 
include Sir Charles Oman, Sir George Macdonald and Professor George 
Trevelyan. The history the work the League Nations told 
such men Lord Cecil, Lord Lugard and others, while the founder 
the Boy Scouts relates the objects that movement. The history 
music dealt with Dr. George Dyson. The value these records 
made famous men and women has been enhanced the fact that 
the Society has been privileged present the matrices certain 
lectures the British Museum. This will ensure that the voice the 
lecturer will preserved for all time. 

must emphasised that the International Educational 
Society sense commercial undertaking, and any profits 
which accrue will devoted the foundation scholarships and the 
furtherance education generally. The lecture-records 
obtained from any gramophone dealer, from the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company, who have been appointed sole official publishers 
the Society, from the offices the Society. Members the Society 
can join circulating library the records and borrow them for periods 
upwards. Applications for complete list publications, 
terms membership and rules the library should addressed 
The Secretary, International Educational Society, 26, Buckingham 
Gate, 


ERRATA JANUARY NUMBER 


299, second line text. fail to. 

pp. 342-3. Miss Gardiner read Mrs. Gardiner. 

list Contributors, xi, under Coupland, for 252 read 352; xii, under 
Stephen, omit assistant. 
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HISTORICAL REVISIONS 


American Civil War one the few episodes American 
history that known, even outline, England the average 
well-informed student. The story the origins that war, 
was told America generation ago and still told here, simple, 
coherent and edifying. The view that Northern resistance Southern 
aggression the question slavery led the formation the Re- 
publican party, which won the election 1860 which caused the seces- 
sion seven Southern States which led the Civil War and the 
secession four more, the emancipation the negroes, and the 
preservation the union, the traditional view. has one 
serious defect, artificial simplification very complicated 
situation; and the purpose this paper suggest some 
the difficulties and complexities the political and social situation 
that led the war. 

Before and during the conflict, English opinion, well known, 
was much divided, leaning rather the South than the North; 
great man Lord Acton harboured views, both the character 
the war and the victory, far from orthodox Republicanism. 
But after the Northern triumph the tide set definitely against the 
South, whatever romantic sympathy was felt for the beaten side. 
Most English people felt, like Mr. Birrell, that the Civil War the 
great Might and Right, had, for once, fought side 
side. most English writing that has continued the 
attitude. How far does modern well-informed opinion America 
agree with the simple black and white which satisfied the generation 
inflamed conflict and victory 

British readers far the best introduction this subject will 
found Morison’s Oxford History the United States (Oxford, 1927). The 
full bibliographies printed volume that work will serve most purposes, 
and where not otherwise stated this Revision based the sources there men- 
tioned. Three other narratives special merit are Dodd, 
and Conflict (Riverside History the United States, vol. Boston, 1919), 
Channing, History the United States, vol. (New York, 1925), and 
Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858 (London, 1928). There are good, 
inadequate, short accounts Woodrow Wilson, Cambridge Modern History, 
vol. 1x, chapter xiii, Somervell, History for British People (London, 1929), 
and Ketelby, History Modern Times (London, 1929). 

moderate exposition the classical Republican view will found 
the History the United States from the Compromise 1850, James Ford 
Rhodes (New York, vols., 1893-1906). powerful exposition the thesis 
The Slave Power, Cairnes, Irish professor (London, 1862). Very 
important its influence recent British opinion Lord Charnwood’s Lincoln, 
the Makers the Nineteenth Century” series, edited Basil Williams 
(London, 1916). This brilliantly written book, which, its charm and power, 
has done much keep the old tradition alive England, marked severity 
towards Stephen Douglas that most modern American scholars would think 
unjustified, with consequent distortion the great Democratic leader’s 
motives introducing the Kansas-Nebraska Bill its final form. 
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The fundamental defect the older writings the origins the 

Civil War due, modern opinion, the concentration the 
case for and against slavery and the consequent regarding the 
sectional conflict which ended the war only great moral struggle, 
unique American history. The conflict interests and ideas that 
ended the Civil War was but one among many such conflicts 
American history which were and are inherent the nature the 
federal union. The United States consists states, the older which 
have strong, almost national, appeal the emotions their citizens; 
but here more important remember that the United States also 
consists great geographical sections, blocks states with high 
degree economic and social homogeneity, and that these sections 
have from the earliest days the confederation striven use the 
Union for their own real supposed needs and prevent its being 
other sections for different and perhaps hostile purposes. 
Even under the weak government the Articles Confederation 
such powers the Union possessed were exploited the dominant 
sections. New England was willing buy way into the Spanish 
market sacrificing the free navigation the Mississippi, while the 
West, which the Mississippi was life itself, was willing all 
lengths secure exit the world New Orleans. Despite its 
greater strength, the more perfect union set the Constitution 
(1789) could not alter this fundamental fact American politics; 
section would see the Union salvation could control the power 
the federal government, danger not perdition rival section 
were the saddle. The situation was complicated the existence 
the West, which consisted territories destined admitted 
states possessed full powers, and which had its own needs and desires, 
not quite compatible with those the older sections, the North-East 
(New England), the Middle States (New York, Pennsylvania, etc.) 
and the South (Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia). The balance 
power the Union inevitably inclined the section that could provide 
working compromise with this new and growing section, the West. 
Omitting some important qualifications, the South under Jefferson 
was able make better offer than was New England, and long 
that alliance lasted Virginia ruled the Union according her own ideas 
and those her western allies. The Federalists New England 
knew that they could not wean the West away from the South, and, 
naturally, opposed the extension national territory which could 
only add the weight the forces against them. was 
section, nominally nationalist political theory, found opposing 
such exercise authority the federal government the Louisiana 
Purchase (1803), when the leader the States Rights party, President 
Jefferson, found stretching his conscience and authority buying 
immense foreign territory for the Union. was unconstitutional, 
was desirable, so, like Maria Theresa similar occasion, 
wept and took.” 

Against this background the struggle that ended the Civil War 
can better appreciated. The first union South and West (aided 
sympathetic elements the North) lasted till about 1824. The 
natural history American parties made necessary new combination 
replace the dying Jeffersonian party: that new party was the 
Democratic, whose formation the West, represented Benton 
Missouri, combined with the South, represented Calhoun 

South Carolina, under the great name Andrew Jackson. was 
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this combination that, with two breaks, ruled the United States till 
the Civil War, despite the attempts Henry Clay Kentucky build 
high-tariff, internal improvement combination West and 
and was the failure this combination 1860, the split 
between its Southern and Western wings, that allowed the election 
Lincoln and precipitated the war. 

Objections minorities rule successful blocks formed 
other sections were not invented the South, nor was the theory 
States Rights only used the South. New England objected the 
War 1812, fought for interests that were not hers, and went near 
secession. The first great Southern manifestation discontent with 
the federal government, the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions 1798, 
had connection with slavery, and the Nullification crisis South 
Carolina (1832) was formally due the tariff. long asthe Union 
was run way compatible with what South Carolina believed 
her interests, Calhoun was nationalist: once the state decided that 
federal activity was more likely hurtful than helpful, Calhoun 
and his school changed, advancing the most extravagant theories 
States Rights. Meanwhile Daniel Webster, the erstwhile opponent 
the War 1812, becomes the most famous verbal defender the 
Union, for Massachusetts, having taken manufacturing, had much 
hope for from the United 

What made the dispute over slavery different from other disputes 
was the higher emotional content the issue. The South felt its 
peace, prosperity, good name, even existence, threatened the 
violent abolitionism the North, and this excited state was incapable 
making proper allowances for the natural feelings her Western 
allies, and displayed less and less that tacte des choses possibles that 
the mark the statesman. 

Thus the Mexican War (1846-48) was not the mere aggression 
the “slave power.” The admission Texas and the acquisition New 
Mexico and California were normal examples the advance the 
frontier. But the fact that President Polk, Southerner, was willing 
compromise the northern edge the frontier, willing take less 
Oregon than was implied 54° 40’ fight,” annoyed the Northern 
wing the Democrats; and Polk’s fidelity the tradition the 
party vetoing internal improvements the federal government 
was blow the West, which needed federal help much the South 
needed new plantations. was much feeling that the profits 
the concern were not being equally divided any doctrinaire hostility 
slavery that accounted for the popularity the Wilmot Proviso,” 
which attempted bar slavery from territory acquired from Mexico. 

The same sectional bargaining was work behind the scenes 
the case the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. The opening that territory 
settlement, the possible route the Pacific railroad, the movement 
population the border, were all factors allowed for 
Western leader like Stephen Douglas. successful bargain for his 
section was essential for his chances the presidency but that very 
far from the vulgar plot win Southern votes the Democratic 
convention which the traditional view Douglas’s motives. The 
whole episode striking but not extraordinary example the 
sectional character American politics. Douglas, like any other 
leader, was the position ambassador, willing make what 

See Van Deusen, Economic Bases Disunion South Carolina 
(New York, 1928). 
No. xv. 
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were him inessential what failed allow for 
the intensity emotional feeling roused both sides the mora] 
aspects slavery. concession the claims the South 
was disliked the North that the whole scheme, far 
designed promote Western interests, was dead born. The 
was the formation the Republican party, new combination 
North and West against South, which its turn infuriated the South 
that all sense practical politics was 

The new party had means certain future. the slavery 
controversy cooled down, had often done before, the recruits 
from the old parties, Whig and Democrat alike, might find themselves 
ruined. The men who led the new combination sections knew they 
must wed North West soon and decisively. They were fighting for 
their political lives. Chase Ohio, after valiant efforts build 
block Free had lost his seat the Senate; Lincoln 
had seen the Whigs down defeat and ruin, and his political career 
end apparently hopeless failure, when the sudden tide hostility 
Douglas gave him chance again. not too cynical suggest 
that even good men such circumstances will vehement and unjust 
their language; and both and Chase said things then that 
not bear close examination now, though they have been blindly 
repeated till to-day. 

The same caution applies Bleeding Every atrocity 
committed that territory kept Northern indignation and the new 
party alive till the presidential election 1856. Southern atrocities 
were played while the murderous zeal John Brown was hidden 
palliated and the removal Governor Reeder was made example 
the overbearing power Washington the South, though that 
ingenious land speculator was, Macaulay said another person, “no 
more martyr than Dr. Dodd.” 

should also borne mind that the Republicans failed carry 
the country 1856: notably they failed carry Illinois and Penn- 
sylvania. The country had not decided for party which tried 
bind the sections together such negative policy resistance 
the Slave Power. was obvious that the next election would have 
fought broader basis, that the division between the Southern 
Democrats and their Western and Northern allies would have 
exploited, Pennsylvania would have won high tariff, and the 
West concessions about the public lands, homestead bill and 
internal short, that the American system with 
which the Whigs under Henry Clay had vain tried counter the 
programme Andrew Jackson would now offered more friendly 
market. Moreover, the Dred Scott case, originally abolitionist collu- 
sive action, had resulted decision that Congress had power 
prohibit slavery the territories (those portions the United States 
not yet admitted states). Such prohibition had been the main 
the Republicans 1856, their raison d’étre party. 
This plank was longer enough, even though the Supreme Court 
was abused, its powers questioned and the Chief Justice treated 
fool knave both, and though the old Jeffersonian hostility 
the courts was 

For two views the origins the Kansas-Nebraska Bill piece state 
and sectional diplomacy, see Ray, Repeal the Compromise 
(Cleveland, 1909), and Hodder, Genesis the Kansas-Nebraska Act,” 


Proceedings the State Historical Society Wisconsin, 1912. 
See Charles Warren, Supreme Court United States History, vol. 
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1930] ORIGINS THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 


The division the Democratic party that was necessary for 
Republican success was achieved the action Douglas. Faced 
the Lecompton Constitution constitution ingeniously devised 
induce the anti-slavery majority Kansas accept slavery) with 
denial the principle popular sovereignty,” took step 
which inconsistent with the character given him reckless 
ambition that the simple explanation that meant what said has 
found few believers. Yet the explanation that best covers the facts 
that Douglas would rather right than the 
contest that followed Illinois, where Lincoln opposed him, Douglas 
was forced alienate the South, for popular sovereignty took 
away rights the South had gained under the Dred Scott decision and 
its pathological state the South sacrificed the substance for the 
shadow, and refused support Douglas the election 1860, throwing 
the presidency into the hands the Republicans. 

The Civil War was now inevitable. The political parties were 
riven and the arrival power purely sectional party, the end 
Southern control the federal government, seemed the South such 
danger her civilisation that the last remedy secession was 
resorted to. 

moral condemnation slavery, the wielding all legitimate 
powers the federal government against slavery was the only question 
American history the period then the old tradition 
should stand; but there were other causes, the slavery struggle 
its political side was only exceptionally bitter example that 
sectional tug-of-war that then and now makes the main theme 
American politics, revision our judgments necessary. shall 
pay attention the question the tariff, the railways, immigra- 
tion, hostility the immigrants which produced the American 
Party, the Know-Nothings (as has since produced the modern 
Klux Klan), the founders the Republican party had pay 
anxious attention. shall not only weigh the actions and motives 
the zealots, such leaders the public conscience Wendell 
Phillips and Garrison, but those such very practical politicians 
Cameron, the Pennsylvania, and Thurlow Weed, the 
“manager New York, who, with less moral fervour, were equally 
important achieving the victory the Republicans, one consequence 
which was the end American slavery, that immense anomaly and 
abuse whose existence the nineteenth century made the stars their 
courses fight for its enemies—not only exciting moral enthusiasm 
the abolitionists, but blunting the conscience and, perhaps more 
important, the intelligence the South. 


chap. 25, vol. chap. (Boston, 1923). For specimen the attacks the 
court see the Resolution the Legislature Wisconsin the Booth Case 
Ames, State Documents Federal Relations, Number vi, 
(Philadelphia, 1906). 
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Why History Rewritten? Luoy 1929. 
217 pp. New York: Oxford Press (Milford). 6d. 

worth. 2s. 6d. 


THE argument these three books revolves around those hoary 
old conundra, History Science? can there Philosophy 
History? Mr. Chatterji has doubt the answer. thesis 
this little book,” says the dust cover, “is that since every action 
conforms the law cause and effect, history, which the record 
significant actions the past, can made exactly reliable guide 
the present, well mirror which the future can foreseen.” 
History can made heaven presumably, but hardly earth, 
owing human limitations. Professor Sée remarks, quoting with 
approval from Anatole France, the cause known fact happens 
unknown fact, the historian must either profess ignorance 
(which unlikely) link his known fact, hook crook, the 
nearest known fact available, but, hypothesis, not the right one. 
Mr. Chatterji seems hardly realise the difficulties his subject, and 
his essay small value. 

the Inaugural Lecture Professor Modern History extended 
over period six hours the effect would tiresome, and that 
rather the effect Miss Salmon’s book. agreeable but desultory 
manner she surveys large number the familiar problems history- 
writing, making many wise remarks and producing many interesting 
examples this and that. interesting, for example, know that 
Cinderella’s slipper was really made fur (vair) and not glass 
(verre), and that Romulus and Remus were originally one person, who 
became twins because his (their) name developed Greek well 
Latin form. But the book has adequate backbone plan hold 
its parts together. does not arrive. 

ery different the excellent work Sée. full delicate 
and subtle criticism and its admirable arrangement leaves the reader 
doubt whence has come and whither going. The first 
half Sée’s book long essay the Philosophy History, 
treated the second half contains short essays variety 
related subjects. the main part his book Sée describes and 
criticises the principal attempts formulate philosophy history 
from Bossuet onwards through Hegel and Comte Cournot. Cournot, 
whose Considerations sur marche des idées des événements dans les 
temps modernes was published 1872, fares less disastrously 
Sée’s hands than the others, but his attempt distinguish between 
accidental and inevitable events dismissed failure. When 
Cournot wrote, the reaction against sky-scraping philosophies history 
had already set in, and the orgy was full swing. 
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The twentieth century may, hoped, see more profitable attempts 
establish philosophy history, but the example Spengler not 
encouraging. 

One the essays the second half the book discusses how far 
the Puritans and the Jews have contributed the progress capital- 
ism?” and is, fact, criticism the works Max Weber and 
Werner Sombart. Weber holds that the Puritans, and Sombart 
holds that the Jews, founded modern capitalism owing certain 

eculiarities their religious beliefs. answers, (i) the 
modern capitalism were laid medieval and renaissance 
Italy, without assistance from either Jews Puritans; (ii) far 
Jews and Puritans contributed the promotion capitalism, this 
was more due the treatment they received, e.g. their exclusion from 
state employment, than peculiarities their religious belief; (iii) 
far Puritans are concerned, Calvinistic ideas had special appeal 
the trading middle classes, that, even though Puritanism and 
capitalism may connected, the connection not necessarily one 
cause and effect. 

other essays Sée subjects sceptical examination the 
theory that Freemasonry exercised important influence the 
French Revolution; criticises the reputations Michelet and 
examines the historical outlook Anatole and demolishes 
the hero-worshipping Quatorze Bertrand. 

SOMERVELL. 


The Sumerians. 1929. xii+ 198 pp., 
plates. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 

The Excavations and the Hebrew Records. 
1929. pp. Unwin. 2s. (Paper cover, 1s.) 


THE discoveries the Chaldees are now less spectacular 
than that Tutankhamen’s tomb. Historically they are infinitely 
more for they reveal entirely new and unsuspected phases 
the earliest life people who dispute with the Ancient Egyptians 
the title the founders true urban civilisation, and disclose 
historical basis the traditions that people that had hitherto 
been regarded largely mythical. account such momentous 
discoveries their author must appeal wide public, and the 
purchaser thereof will not disappointed. 

The Sumerians will first find description the so-called 
pre-diluvian culture, the oldest known remains human occupation 
Iraq, our knowledge which largely due Mr. Woolley him- 
self, and the later Royal Tombs Ur. These burials, differing 
every respect from those ordinary citizens and associated with 
holocausts human victims such have left trace upon later 
literary tradition, offer most vivid and surprising picture 
Sumerian life, apparently about 3500 B.c. Not only does 
The Sumerians give readable and intelligible account these 
interments, but also offers admirable photographs the oldest 
known arch and objects from the graves, such harps, gold vessels, 
and elaborate headdresses, that will convince the most casual reader 
the almost incredible technical achievements this most ancient 
civilised race. 

subsequent chapters the excavator skilfully summarises the 
later history the same people. The main outlines are already 
familiar, but new details, disclosed the author’s own excavations, 
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put fresh life into otherwise hackneyed tale which now see 
mainly tale decadence. 

Since the publication Sumerians further season’s work 
brought light new fact startling significance. Woolley found 
above the painted pottery layers, representing the earliest human 
settlement Ur, deposit water-laid clay. ‘This had surely been 
laid down that Flood with which the more sober part Sumerian 
historical tradition began, and whose memory was taken over from the 
Sumerians the compilers Genesis. short account this 
covery will found the second work mentioned above. And here 
the author again faces the problem that painted pottery which 
characterises the oldest human settlements throughout the Tigris- 
Euphrates plain. Elaborating suggestion already advanced 
The Sumerians, Woolley attributes Semites such lived 
side side with the Sumerians early historical times. These would 
have been comparative barbarians, dwelling villages which the 
Flood would have overwhelmed. The Sumerians, supposed, 
immigrants from the east and already inhabiting cities built raised 
platforms, would have survived the disaster and, benefiting it, have 
been enabled expand the expense the Semites. 

Convincing though this thesis seems when the Mesopotamian 
evidence alone envisaged, encounters serious difficulties when 
remark that pottery, indistinguishable from that pre-diluvian Sumer, 
found far east Seistan, regions where Semites are 
known history till the Mohammedan conquest. is, course, 
not the only controversial point the books. The age the Royal 
Tombs and their very interpretation regal sepulchres are not estab- 
lished the satisfaction all critics. And the partisans Nilotic 
origin civilisation may expected dispute fiercely our author’s 
glowing account the claim and have indeed already 
raised objections that cannot lightly passed over. 

Some uncertainties interpretation are indeed inevitable when 
new page history being turned, and that what Mr. Woolley 
doing. Any serious student human civilisation will grateful 
him for pausing his work disinterring the past give the plain 
historian this timely and intelligible account his results and his 
inferences. 


Solon and Croesus, and other Greek Essays. ALFRED ZIMMERN. 
1928. vi-+ 199 pp. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. ZIMMERN gives here six essays. Three are history (I. 
History Art; The Study Greek History; Thucydides 
the Imperialist), and second trio Economics and Was 
Greek Civilisation based Slave Labour?; Suggestions towards 
Political Economy the Greek City-State); while introductory 
chapter, which gives the book its title, treats the present-day in- 
fluence money scholarship and science, and the daily martyrdom 
truth.” 

The essays have throughout the same grace and lightness touch 
Greek Commonwealth, deservedly popular work which now 
its fourth edition. They were written, their author tells us, his 
way its production; indeed, two them were originally composed 
introductory chapters it. These are take it) rv. and v., which 
form prolegomena what there states about Greek conditions 
slavery. them slavery defined, and its distinctive features are 
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set forth, the basis Cairnes’ Slave Power, with the elimination 
such points apply only American conditions prior the War 
Secession; then this criterion applied the Greek city-state, 
and apprentice-slavery found predominate there over chattel- 
slavery. Incidentally are warned that Aristotle’s Politics cannot 
rank evidence for actual Greek conditions. The whole treatment 
these two essays stimulating, and they were well worthy this 
second publishing (they appeared earlier Sociological Review). 
No. vi. was, the Preface says, written time when the relations 
between abstract economic science and historical studies had not been 
fully developed But its handling economic problems 
none the less welcome for that, and even the inexpert reader will 
gain every page it. 

the historical group, and speak wise words their re- 
spective themes. The first disposes such old pleas for the study 
history that History repeats itself,” that its value lies its moral 
lessons, and on; and Mr. Zimmern will have not merely 
science but art. His claims for the study Greek history are 
admirably temperate and, opinion least, thoroughly well 
grounded. His readers will gain they follow what says 
interestingly about the Greeks’ special names for the occupations 
their special moods 63-4) the fuller treatment given Pro- 
fessor Myres Political Ideas the Greeks. Mr. Zimmern rightly 
states (p. 72) that, with comparatively little information had 
from Greek books about Greek society and the conditions Greek life, 
there scope for man’s imagination find its own way about its 
new world.” one would have liked see warning against 
unduly bold flights the but perhaps historical students 
are too canny need such finger-post! Thucydides the Imperi- 
alist brilliant study the varying moods the Periclean party. 
Special attention may called its discussion Thucydides 40, 

The introductory essay depressing. One hopes that Mr. Zim- 
mern too but has special opportunities for observing 
Cresus’ grip Solon, and the dangers which describes, they 
greater smaller, undoubtedly exist. Let close with his own 
words. liberation the modern Prometheus—that drama 
for which the stage now set. And the secret his freeing the 
united will the scholars, writers, artists and teachers the entire 


Bibliography the Works Bury, compiled, with Memoir, 
Press. 6d. 


author this biography, who wrote the obituary Bury 
this journal 135), eminently qualified his own studies 
the field Byzantine history for this task. has searched for 
the smallest contributions the eminent Byzantinologist learned 
reviews, and his elaborate bibliography includes even the juvenile 
sapphics which Bury (like most his generation) composed his 
university days. Mrs. Bury and Mr. Bosanquet have supplied the 
materials for reconstructing Bury’s travels, and the narrative his 
journey Northern Greece company with the latter one the 
most lifelike descriptions the book. 

Bury’s historical work falls into three chief divisions: Byzantine 
history, the life St. Patrick, and Rationalism. Like Gibbon, 
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would have been better judge the ecclesiastical 
which bulk large the history Byzantium, had not been 
Rationalist, whom what was very real thing the Greeks 
that period seemed irrational and therefore unreal. Even to-day, 
Kalymniote told the reviewer, the question the proposed auto. 
cephalous Church the Dodekanese interests the sponge-fishers that 
island. living Greek scholar giving what Bury rather discarded 
for administrative studies—the everyday social life the ordinary 
Byzantine man and woman. But, equipped with knowledge 
Russian, which enabled him draw upon hitherto inaccessible sources, 
and with vast stock first-hand learning, Bury was able throw 
new light upon the Later Roman and Eastern Roman Empire, besides 
producing that edition Gibbon which Mr. Baynes pronounces 
some ways the most remarkable monument Bury’s learning.” 
Indeed, the list Bury’s appendices this edition itself 
ficient evidence the additions which the editor was able make 
his author’s work, notably the domain Bulgarian history. Bury, 
Tozer remarked, was livelier than Finlay, but lacked the vast 
personal knowledge Greece and the Greeks which the Scottish 
historian possessed the natural result his half-century spent 
among them fighter, farmer, newspaper correspondent and scholar. 
St. Patrick was interesting Bury not only Irishman, but asa 
student the Roman Empire,” about which Patrick knew far less 
than the But neither the biographer St. Patrick 
nor Rationalist that Bury will live historian. Byzantium 
was his subject, with such excursions into Frankish Greek history 
his articles upon The Lombards and Venetians Euboia and his 
interesting lecture upon Romances Chivalry Greek Soil. His 
biographer considers that Bury’s most permanent contribution 
history was his treatise The Imperial Adminisirative System and 
his History the Eastern Roman Empire, although ended, 
began, with the study classical literature. 

The Memoir largely consists quotations from Bury’s scattered 
essays the interests foreign scholars, who could not easily consult 
the originals.” concludes with Bury’s views history general. 
disbelieved historical parallels, which thought inexact, be- 
cause the circumstances were usually quite different. While thus 
lessened the value history for statesmen, approached it, 
Professor Heisenberg wrote, with the preparation philologist. 
did more than anyone else England during time rehabilitate 
Byzantium, and was the first give English account the early 
Bulgarian capital Pliska. These two points, one generic, the other 

articular, are typical his work, which highly appreciated the 
earned world and summarised here. 


The Collected Papers Paul Vinogradoff. memoir the 
viii 509 pp. Clarendon Press. 42s. 

delay our notice the collected papers Sir Paul Vino- 
gradoff has one advantage. enables remind the readers 
History that the lesser writings great scholar are rarely ephemeral. 
Everybody has heard Sir Paul’s big books and many have read 
them. Specialists have never lost sight his scattered essays, and 
will long ago have welcomed the two volumes compiled Mr. Fisher 
because they make old friends more accessible. They need review 
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1930] PAPERS PAUL VINOGRADOFF 


bring these papers their notice. But well worth while, 
late the day, write something general terms about work which 
has value for all us. 

Sir Paul himself Mr. Fisher has written with his customary 
felicity. His memoir good introduction the work the man, 
well the man himself. are made feel the wide range, 
the experience affairs, the massive setting behind work which was 
often technical and detailed. With him all points were magni- 
tudes.” Perhaps the freshest pages the memoir, for they deal with 
travels not described elsewhere, are those which show 
India, impressing people his extraordinary understanding 
just when young man impressed his hosts Sussex country 
house his knowledge local genealogies. knew exactly what 
wanted see and hear, prepared lists questions, and left his 
guides weary and amazed. Oxford the impression was rather 
different. was seer from far country, home yet detached, 
kindly yet rather terrifying, stimulating the way that gave new 
significance familiar things, yet never quite intimate. But wherever 
was, gave the impression big man with big vocation. 
quote Mr. Fisher again: have seldom met anyone whom the 
sense scientific responsibility was highly developed.” 

Vinogradoff made few discoveries. had the great scholar’s 
instinct for the right kind material, and his mind was stored with 
the results wide and constant reading many languages. 
discovered Bracton’s Note Book, because was the sort thing 
wished find, and rediscovered the meaning land,” 
because had sense proportion the study scattered texts. 
But did not discover things Round Stevenson discovered 
them. Indeed was sometimes danger smothering them under 
the weight his interpretation. Here and there, these volumes 
papers, feei that read too much into his evidence; for example, 
the brief essay the methods ascertaining legal customs, where 
seems darken counsel. Yet this criticism may ill-founded 
ignorance. 

There are only two essays the Collected Papers which have not 
been published before. They will found the end the second 
volume and were intended for the third volume the unfinished 
Outlines Historical Jurisprudence. They deal with the Church 
and with the conceptions right and law medieval Europe, and 
are very characteristic. Perhaps because they were not revised, 
they are more free and simpler style than usual, written under the 
influence two three great thinkers, especially Dante and St. 
Thomas. The main idea the essay right and law one which 
Vinogradoff was fond insisting upon. gives unity great deal 
his work. must not separate the ideas positive and natural 
law much even Gierke allowed. All law grounded moral 
conceptions. Also, these conceptions are work society such. 
They have owed much the Church, but they are far from being 
exclusively determined the guiding principles religious philo- 
sophy. They had roots their own popular tradition and the 
requirements the historical 

Tradition and requirements the situation are, indeed, key words. 
They run through Vinogradoff’s treatment manorial history, and 
the ideas expressed them are fundamental his discussion 
political and juristic theory. would never let the past, and 
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would never lose touch with reality. turn the well-known 
essay The Study Jurisprudence can see how uses these 
ideas brief but masterly summary the learned literature the 
distinction between duty and obligation 208-10). Two juristic 
terms are made show the way into the heart those early societies 
which legal rights and legal remedies not correspond each 
other might imagine they always would. And the same insight 
into the past and into present realities informs the lectures inter. 
national law given Leyden and the difficult, but inspiring, lectures 
the juridical conception the state which Vinogradoff imposed 
upon his audiences the United States America. These are worth 
intensive study. 

The papers are not all hard reading. Sir Paul’s appreciation 
Maitland and Seebohm, the two friends whom owed most 
England, will found here, and the essay The Work Rome” 
which was written for the World-Peace, edited Mr. 
Marvin, and the inaugural lecture the teaching Sir Henry 
Maine. And there the little study Oxford and Cambridge 
through foreign spectacles,” which appeared forty-five years ago the 
Fortnightly Review. one reads that again, hard realise that 
old, the work young Russian thirty-one years age. Some 
still true, some was prophetic. Surely,” this young man 
cries, there something morally invigorating the great movement 
which strives carefully applied methods lay the foundations 
new science men and society.” was not thinking some 
Positivist institution, nor any ambitious sociological schemes. 
Still less was thinking the colleges Oxford Cambridge 
trying hard shape itself out into complete little university 
its own round chapel, hall, common room and lecture room, providing 
for cluster men, more less connected with academical education, 
the means very comfortable was thinking what 
had seen France and Germany and wished see England. 
fact was thinking something very like the Institute Historical 
Research and set for very high standard. 


The Middle Ages. 1929. 851 pp. 
Allen and Unwin. 20s. 

History Europe from the earliest times the present. BEDE 
1929. 563 pp. Sheed and Ward. 8s. 6d. 

The Making the Christian Mind. 1929. 
336 pp. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Médiévale (395-1254). Par 1929. 
xviii 501 pp. Paris: Boccard. 

New Approach European History: Guide Sheets; 
pp. Chicago Press. (Cambridge Univ. 
Press.) 


who known his History the British 
People and his Renaissance, Protestant Revolution and Catholic Reforma- 
tion, has this account the Middle Ages provided with excellent 
students’ manual and book reference. covers the period from 300 
1300 with fullness, freshness and individuality, and one the 
best text-books for that period that has been our lot see. The 
book well balanced, careful and accurate judgment, and 
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distinguished for the attention pays social and cultural history. 
school library should without this volume, adapted both 
for rapid reading and for intimate study. The bibliographies the 
end each chapter are admirable, although would have been further 
helpful have the date and the price the books listed. There 
misprint 636 the name Corpus Juris Civilis, and the Index 
s.v. Boniface several the names are confused. But these are the only 
corrigenda have noticed reading work which can thoroughly 
recommended for sustained interest and illuminating insight. 

Fr. Jarrett, the Provincial the English Dominicans, tells his 
book primarily intended for students and not for teachers, and 
has adopted tabulated method, which makes undoubtedly useful 
for cramming and revision. The general reader will find its concise yet 
lively style attractive, and, considering the extent the field covered, 
succeeds remarkably well and presents uniform and interesting 
account Europe down 1929. Unfortunately, its accuracy 
detail questioned. number small slips? have crept in, 
which may not much harm general reader, but, for the class 
students for whom was designed, render the volume little suspect. 
With these blemishes removed could profitably used. 

Dr. Atkins’ Making the Christian Mind remarkably fresh and 
living book. not text-book, but rather re-interpretation the 
forces which went the making Christianity, ancient, medieval and 
modern. All these Mr. Atkins has carefully studied and, more, 
thought out for himself, and the result unusually stimulating. With 
this open-handed praise and gratitude for the contents the book 
perhaps ungracious complain the surfeit scintillating and semi- 
poetical phraseology which the writer, Professor Homiletics, 
too much home. There great deal, said once, that 
wisely and well his definition Pharisaism religion sitting 
cold hearthstone protecting the ashes from the fire just and 
good. But the homiletic vocabulary apt overworked, and 
there produced the reader the sense straining after effect. Still, 
style, Vhomme, and Mr. Atkins has imparted much freshness 
and actuality well-worn themes that may forgiven for his semi- 
recitative. book read and own; will give the specialist new 
perspective and supply the general reader with understanding the 
far-reaching values forces too often regarded dead. 

Professor Fliche’s volume covers period which not well repre- 
sented English books, and has all the insight have learned 
associate with his name. compact and sober narrative, solidly 
and accurate, devoting only comparatively small space 
the non-political. Within its self-imposed limits forms admirable 
text-book for advanced students. 

The “Guide consist seven chapters very broad 
generalisation, covering from the beginnings human activity the 
expansion Europe overseas. Each followed outline,” 

Bede’s death given 755, instead 735; 90, the date 
Cassiodorus 585; 183, the Sentences Peter Lombard was text-book for 
much longer period than 200 years; 131, misleading say that Pope 
Gregory policy was anti-feudal—he rather turned feudalism into means 
towards ecclesiastical supremacy; 199, the pope who ruled from 1389 1404 
was not Boniface but Boniface and the deposition Benedict XIII was 
July, 1417, not 1415; 263, Sylvius, landing Scotland, 
made pilgrimage Whitekirk, Haddingtonshire, not Candida Casa near 
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summarising the main points treated and serving the basis for 
There much the outlines that will interest the teacher history, for 
they insist spacious development and not the minute and 
cularised fact. After testing one section undergraduate 
are left with the impression that such large and sweeping generalisa. 
tions are hazardous and too facile; but given proper preliminary 
mastery the facts, the wide generalisation may valuable corrective 
and inspiration. 

The Teacher’s explains much that, one uninstructed 
the method advocated and expounded the author, clarifies the earlier 
part and makes its use the more attractive. The New Approach 
interesting, and should provide teachers history with materials 
for valuable experiment. has certain merits its own, and 
familiarity with its methods may prove boon those who 
conscious the difficulties teaching history effectively and wisely, 


The Byzantine Achievement: Historical Perspective. 330- 


author this brilliant sketch young man, who has already 
two books partly wholly about Greece his credit, and mere 
Stubengelehrter, posing Philhellene because admires the Greek 
tragedians, but traveller steeped the atmosphere the Greek 
monastery and the Greek countryside. His summary the services 
Byzantine civilisation mankind refutation the theory 
Gibbon, Lebeau and Lecky, that the Byzantine was merely Lower,” 
not Lowest,” Empire, based upon scandals, palace revolutions, 
theological quibbles, and intrigues, only redeemed the transmission 
classical texts the Renaissance. shows the value the warriors 
Byzantium bulwark against Asia, and the influence Byzantine 
civilisation upon Bulgaria and Serbia, praises the artistic merits 
Greco, who, the way, well known Athens, and doubts whether 
“the Hellenic nationality would now exist” were not for 
monasticism and the Church. rather sweeping his judgment 
Byzantine literature, which considers Digenés Akritas the 
only creative work. For Byzantine historians differ much from 
each other the historians other lands. man like Phrantzés, 
writing what has seen and from inside information, occupies 
very different position from mere chronicler, retailing second hand 
events which happened long before his time. There are some curious 
parallels between the Byzantine and British army systems, official and 
professional and ecclesiastical arrangements, and are 
reminded that Wyclif advocated the reconstitution the Church 
the manner the The definition the Byzantine 
Senate body like the English House Lords, half noble, half 
may find critics, but Professor Andreades has lately lectured 
upon the Byzantine tolerance the Jews. There shrewd remark 
that the Ottoman Empire was made and unmade Constantinople,” 
which Mohammed II, Moltke and Kemal realised. Due honour 
given the Byzantine sites Greece, Daphni, Hosios Loukas and 
Mistra, and the book contains numerous illustrations and maps. There 
the new, illustrated edition, and miss Struck’s monograph 
The book, while disclaiming original research, shows originality, 
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and, save for few slips, much labour and acquaintance with the 
country and the sychology. The author has realised that know- 
medieval Greece essential the understanding the 
Greek entity,” instead taking leap across void from Kalauria 
Kalavryta, from Demosthenes the Metropolitan Germanos. 


Farms and Fanes Ancient Norway. 1928. 
349 pp. Aschchoug, Oslo: for Sammen- 
lignende Kulturforskning. 8s. 6d. 

who wish see what extent the scientific study place- 
names can throw light upon the dark places early history will 
welcome the appearance this English translation Professor 
Magnus Olsen’s Helligdom. Nothing which Herr 
Olsen handles can fail interesting and readable, but his country- 
men, alliance with the other Scandinavian nations, have undoubtedly 
reached stage this particular study which leaves even such useful 
body the English Place-Name Society far behind. true that 
Norway the task considerably simplified the relative homo- 
geneity the and the unchanging persistence the 

rimitive way life almost down the present day, well the 
that the names are usually more illuminating than ordinarily 
the case over here; but, when all these things are taken into con- 
sideration, may still astonished the amount practical and 
trustworthy information the early social life his country which 
the author has managed extract from his material. Herr 

Olsen, here elsewhere, impresses veritable Sherlock Holmes 

historical research, whose power deducing important facts from 

apparently and unpromising clues relegates most the 
position stupefied and ineffectual Watsons. 

The work, its title indicates, deals separately with two aspects 
primitive life—the social and the religious. both them the 
most striking point which emerges the association, from the earliest 
ages, progressive development side side with remarkable 
element continuity. That which was farm the remote past 
which conferred name upon frequently farm to-day, but 
the same time some the oldest forms nomenclature which are here 
studied testify the development secondary and subordinate 
offshoots from still older and socially superior estates. the same 
way, the second part the book shows continual change the forms 
religious belief and worship existing side side with conservatism 
which placed even Christian churches large extent the sites 
earlier and which carried down modern times many elements 
from the most primitive superstitions. 

The book is, however, not only interest the students Nor- 
wegian history. Considering the extent which Norse place-names 
are found this country, will interesting see what 
extent our investigators will able follow up, Great Britain and 
Ireland, the lines inquiry which are here profitably pursued. 


The Cartulary and Terrier the Priory Bilsington, Kent. Edited 
1928. 255 pp. The British Academy 
(Milford). 

early English Kingdom” (sc. Kent), says Professor 

Neilson, must have exhibited remarkable combination advanced 
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civilisation, the one hand, which prevailed along Roman roads and 
those parts that were accessible continental influence and, 
the the very primitive conditions natural fen and deep 
wood.” customs the weald woodland Kent, and the 
Romney and adjoining marshes, are analysed and displayed the 
Introduction this volume master hand. many us, for 
whom custom has hitherto connoted the 

legal antiquities connected with gavelkind, this regional custom will 
come revelation the real Middle Age with all its bewildering 
complexity rights and administration, its immemorial rents and 
dues. particular, are now given for the first time coherent 
account the denns pastures the weald—there are nearly fifty 
them mentioned Domesday—and the process whereby they 
were slowly converted into the usual types villages. Minute and 
laborious research has recovered the meaning score long-forgotten 
terms: the weald swmerhussilver, leftyeld, heueshale, 
parroch, borgha (which would have interested the 
which rounds off Miss Neilson’s earlier researches 
the Terrier Flete, the wista, the dole (which was measure 
land) and the brocum. The effect all this patient detail cumulative, 
and the end have had, perhaps for the first time, glimpse the 
life the medieval peasant. 

This admirable introduction runs pages. There follow seven 
pages only the cartulary and survey Bilsington priory, and then 
the text (218 pages). not know the reasons for this summary 
but the result that the reader deserted Miss Neilson 
when most needs her help. For example, these documents make 
possible comparison conditions the thirteenth century with those 
described the fifteenth-century survey, and still later survey 
the sixteenth How much would our interest have been 
quickened the rather heavy matter these 218 pages Miss Neilson 
had made this comparison for 

remains call attention valuable article Wood- 
ruff early documents relating the manor, church and 
priory Bilsington” (Archaeologia Cantiana, 1929). These 
are original charters which turned only few weeks after the publica- 
tion Miss Neilson’s book. Many them have fine seals attached, 
which some instances still retain their original silken bags. Canon 
Woodruff prints the texts these charters, only four which are 
the cartulary, and adds some delightful photographs. 


Europe and the Church under Innocent 
(Berkshire Studies European History.) 1927. 109 pp. 
New York: Holt. cents. 

The Albigensian Heresy. the Rev. Vol.1. 1922. 
pp. Vol. 1928. 227 pp. (Studies Church 
History.) 6d. and 6s. 

way Medieval Library.) Vol. xix 546 pp. Vol. 
374 pp. Routledge. 1929. 36s. 

epoch,” says Hallam, when the spirit papal usurpation 

was most strikingly displayed was the pontificate Innocent III.” 

History English Law, 569. 
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And there ever was the Middle Ages faith,” must 
have been, are tempted think, the closing years the twelfth 
century and the opening years the thirteenth. The period which 
formed two such pious princes Louis and our own Henry III, 
the age the finest cathedral building, that the coming the 
friars, has attraction which difficult parallel European 
history. Innocent himself, appears the great collection 
letters which, not all from his own hand, were least inspired 
him, once heroic and enigmatic character. Mr. Packard’s 
little book, intended form week’s work for the medieval history 
class American college,” has the merit presenting all- 
round survey Innocent’s activities, his successes and his failures, 
the whole field the western world. piece work which 
would command high praise were submitted historical essay 
series answers examination questions. Such lapses 
the Shakesperian description Pandulf Roman the 
assertion, obviously based passage Wendover, that John (regard- 
the monks Christ Church, Canterbury, not seriously detract from 
its merit. Nor ought complain of, though may smile at, such 
Americanisms the description bishops anxious for translation 
What does sadden the reader the 
prospect the use, students, and for single week’s reading, 
ground which scarcely any indication given, and which the 
students seem unlikely have the time the opportunity acquire. 
Its smooth phrases have meaning enough the writer, and those 
who have some imperfect knowledge the events which alludes, 
but what will they mean his pupils? might have been better 
had not trappings scholarship, such footnotes and biblio- 
graphies been purposely omitted.” 

Mr. Warner’s study the Albigenses, originally B.D. thesis 
Cambridge, book different order. not unbiased, since 
shows many points antagonism Catholicism, and perhaps 
even prejudice favour the Waldenses. But gives the im- 
pression that the author honestly anxious get the truth, and 
has worked the best his ability the original authorities. But 
the subject, recognises, extraordinarily difficult, and the more 
because seems probable that much the necessary evidence has 
been destroyed. And Mr. Warner’s presentation his case does not 
beget confidence his capacity deal difficult historical 
questions. Such phrases abbot Urspegensis” the 
“bishop suggest insufficient acquaintance with 
the elements historical research work. Nor should the elder Simon 
Montfort, although Earl Leicester, described the 
Cardinal Robert Curzon. Even 
matters the reader feels certain diffidence when reads, sketch 


one the accounts Albigensian doctrines, good God had 


two wives, Colla and Coliba,’’ and looks vain for reference 
xxiii. Still, the book will useful those who have time and energy 
follow the references the sources and make fresh study 
the facts for themselves instead being content with the verdicts 
the ordinary histories. 

Caesarius Heisterbach the authority, though only from hear- 
say, for the celebrated Arnold Citeaux the siege 
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Béziers, Slay all, the Lord will know his own.” But the Dialogue 
devout and some ways well-informed Cistercian than for its references 
the Albigenses the struggle for the Empire between Philip and 
Otto. was translated all, was fitting that should 
appear with preface Dr. Coulton, for whom has long been 
inexhaustible armoury his attacks the romantic view the 
faith.” may, however, doubted whether good 
policy encourage the pursuit Latinless medieval research. Mr. 
Coulton’s own books give good idea Caesarius needed 
anyone who has not the patience read him his own words, 
Even good translation would leave much desired this respect, 
and this can hardly called good though not bad might 
expected from the cynical declaration the publisher that The 
General Editors are responsible only for the choice books 
included the series.” Still, might better, even though the 
translators had experience medieval Latin. somewhat 
Bowdlerised, which is, after all, great matter. But the work 
not co-ordinated: thus, the which translates the 
first portion replaced death-board the second. Belshazzar 
appears once that form and once Balthazar. And the failure 
recognise the shewbread the panes propositionis ix. argues 
what more dangerous than ignorance, tired mind. 

indeed pity that book attractive form and contents 
should spoiled for want attention certain mechanical details 
production and careful proof-reading really competent 
scholar. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The Records King Edward’s School, Birmingham. with 
170 pp. 1924, 1928. The Registers Edgbaston 
Parish Church, 1636-1812, volume Transcribed and edited, 
with introduction, the Rev. 1928. xx+ 
156 pp. The Dugdale Society, nos. Iv, and 


volumes are admirable examples the valuable work 
which can done local societies competent hands. one had 
better right than Mr. Fowler Carter edit the records King 
Edward’s School, and his long introduction the first, the Miscellany,” 
volume, dealing with the history (from 1430) the Marrow 
family former owners the manor Birmingham, the fruit 
painful and long-continued research which has cleared many points 
hitherto obscure. The accounts and minute books the 
Governors the school contained his second volume are full 
local interest and the same time have wider importance for the 
light which thrown educational administration the seventeenth 
century, even some should smile instead being decently shocked 
the incident the the headmaster the scholars 
which much disturbed the Governors 1667. 

The volume Edgbaston registers edited Mr. James contains 
also survey the Lordship Edgbaston 1701 and plans the 
seating the church before and after 1721, and only one many 
examples the editor’s care that has gone behind the existing 
register, where late copy, the Bishop’s transcripts Lichfield, 
and has added additional notes from the registers St. Martin’s, 
Birmingham, from the register the Franciscan Mission, from the 
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documents the Lichfield Probate Registry, and the list seven- 
teenth-century marriage licences the William Salt Library 
Stafford. CLAUDE JENKINS. 


History the League, 1576-1595. 1929. 
223 pp. Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie. 10s. 6d. 

Nor very long ago there was great dearth books English 
the age Catherine Médicis and Henry Navarre. Mr. Arm- 
strong’s Lectures the French Wars Religion were almost the only 
treatment the subject that one could find outside the ordinary his- 
tories France. But now there seems great attention paid 
both England and the United States America. Mr. Wilkinson’s 
book not well described its title, for means confined 
the fortunes the League, but roams pretty well large over the 
history France during the twenty years mentioned its title. The 
author has clearly worked hard out-of-the-way for 
the characteristic the book that the ordinary works seem have 
been little used. There are very few references Catherine’s Letters 
Henry Navarre’s despatches; Sully’s Mémoires; any 
the well-known and often reprinted sources. But Mr. Wilkinson 
has evidently drawn assiduously unused material; especially has 
worked the records the provincial Parlements. The result that 
have much new information even the well-known incidents the 
time. clearly, too, knows the locality the battles the period, 
but his descriptions are very difficult follow owing the absence 
maps. The most valuable chapter seems the fourth, called 
rather curiously The Schism the Parlements,” which traces the 
division the Parlements France after the murder Henry 
Guise the King. The last chapter too The End the League 
traces with care the steps which the different provinces France 
came the royal obedience. The book sometimes loaded with 
details, the significance which not apparent, that rather 
difficult read, spite the racy way which the author passes 
judgment the actors and*policies the sixteenth and later cen- 
turies. strange feature book written graduate Oxford 
and printed the publishers the University Glasgow the 
slipshod character the style. have noted about thirty passages 
which should have thought would hardly have been passed 
student’s essay. Thus the introduction writes: Unlike certain 
periods history, the writer the League overwhelmed with the 
mass printed stuff which exists.” And 91: They disliked 
the League but they inclined for Catholic King France ever had 
been.” And there are many passages bad these. The biblio- 
graphy remarkable piece work. The librarian the Sorbonne 

assisted it, and the collection pamphlets certainly very 
valuable; but the later books are not well given. cannot find any 
mention the very valuable books Romier. left with the 
impression that the book has been passed through the press with haste 
which has some extent detracted from its value. GRANT. 


1929. xii+ 930 pp. S.P.C.K. 18s. 
1928. Two volumes: xvi 405 422 pp. Longmans. 42s. 
two works form very valuable contribution the history 
the relations between Europeans and the Chinese. Professor 
No. xv. 
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Latourette traces the history the Christian missions,—Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, and Orthodox—carefully and exactly; and 
admiration for the work the Protestant missionaries means 
blinds him the heroism and virtue the Jesuits, from St. Francis 
Xavier the present day. Few comments, for example, could better 
Mr. Latourette’s upon the policy the early Jesuits, which has often 
though falsely been represented virtual abandonment Chris. 
tianity. They says, come those who would 
fulfil and not destroy the best the nation’s heritage.” The Protes. 
tants, the other hand, exhibited little nothing the psychological 
insight which marked the Jesuit fathers, but they coupled with their 
religious teaching medical and educational activities. The religious 
purpose was placed first, but the Christian message was believed 
include the other.” While the author thus generously recognises the 
individual merits the Protestant and Catholic missionaries alike, 
also supplies valuable correction the views those who would 
hold the missionary responsible for the political troubles China and 
the anti-European feeling times displayed the Chinese. 
points out that the impact European ideas must have produced 
revolution China even missionary had ever set foot the 
Middle Kingdom, and that missionary contacts provided the mode 
which the Chinese might learn that European civilisation contained 
something better than powerful military organisation and effective 
commercial methods. fact recent development which 
draws pointed attention the extent which American have replaced 
English missionaries. the Protestant missionaries serving China 
1905, per cent. were English and American; but 1922 the 
English percentage had fallen 18, the American had risen 51. 

Keeton’s volumes are devoted explaining the circumstances 
which foreigners trading China insisted upon being tried not 
Chinese but Western courts and law. The reasons for this are not 
far seek. For one thing, the Chinese system justice retained the 
practice torture obtain confession before sentence was delivered 
for another, the Chinese doctrine collective responsibility led the 
punishment person the same family village clan even 
nation, the actual culprit could not for third, the 
Chinese codes were vague and elastic; and, finally, Chinese magistrates 
were not judges the Western sense the word, owing their selection 
literary, not legal proficiency, and merely exercising their judicial 
functions incidental the general administrative duties with which 
they were charged. illustrating these matters the time the 
East India Company Mr. Keeton lays Dr. Morse’s admirable volumes 
under extensive contribution; but for the later period draws upon 
wide range authorities, and his book may used with confidence 
all who desire know how the system extraterritoriality grew 
China, and see how amply was justified the differences 
the legal conceptions the European and the Chinese. 


The Ambassadors the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. 1929. 282 pp. Longmans. 
21s. 

international lawyers are conscious the pitfalls that 
await one who regards the notion ambassador’s exterritoriality 
fact from which deductions can made instead fiction 
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apt mislead the unwary that they have generally overlooked the 
very interesting and valuable part that the notion has the 
history their subject. was well worth while, therefore, show, 
Professor Adair does this valuable book, that historically ex- 
territoriality least much legal survival from the medieval 
misunderstanding, only because have allowed the personal 
jurisdictional origin the conception obscured, imagine that 
even professes make the embassy for legal purposes part the 
ambassador’s native land; and that the international life the 
and seventeenth centuries rendered service the highest 
importance affording the means reconciling the proper protection 
the ambassador, interest increasing importance international 
intercourse developed, with the growing tendency the national 
state assert complete legal supremacy over all persons and things 
within its own territory. 


Mr. Adair’s method, which make comparative examination 
the development the notion exterritoriality can traced 
respectively the theories contemporary writers and the practice 
the times, has led him some rather startling discoveries. 
evident that questions connected with exterritoriality came for 
practical solution far more frequently than has been hitherto supposed 
that the solutions which they received practice were reached 
applying the custom nations and were little influenced deductions 
from Natural Law—the law actually applied them was virtually 
system case-law built precedents; and that instead the 
theories the jurists being, commonly assumed, humanising 
influence the law applied, that law was the whole advance 
the jurists. All this sufficiently disturbing the traditionalist, 
but there worse store. Mr. Adair does not hesitate describe 
Lord Mansfield’s dictum that the law nations its full extent part 
the law England all nonsense far the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are concerned,” for the good reason that until 
the Diplomatic Privileges Act Anne had put certain ambas- 
sador’s privileges statutory basis was the prerogative power 
overrule the Common Law, and not the courts law, that 
aggrieved ambassador had appeal. The Common Law itself appears 

have been consistently unhelpful. 

The exact status ambassador to-day matter rather 
interest, and requires some effort imagination realise 
the importance and the difficulties the problems which might raise 
three hundred years ago. manners any rate international 
relations have improved since the time when foreign envoy was likely 
opportunity for swindling the people among whom lived the 
limits his immunity. Mr. Adair does not exaggerate when 
suggests that circumstances such these the problem ex- 
territoriality was probably the most important problem the inter- 
national relations the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries far 
they were concerned with state peace, and his examination 
contribution very great value both the lawyer and the his- 
torian. complains the tendency lawyers falsify history 
but only books such his own that they are likely cured 
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Recueil des Instructions données aux Ambassadeurs Ministres France 
depuis les Traités Westphalie jusqu’ Révolution Francaise 
xxv, Avec une introduction notes par 
Vol. 1., 1648-1665, liv 406 pp. Vol. 
1666-1690, 461 pp. 1929. Paris: E.du Boccard. 100 fr. 


has long been recognised that the classic introduction the 
study diplomatic history sought the elaborate series 
volumes giving the instructions French envoys the various 
courts Europe. For many years English students have been 
looking eagerly for the volume volumes which should given 
the ambassadors the court St. James. The task preparation 
was first entrusted Armand Baschet, but death prevented 
him from fulfilling it, and its completion has ultimately fallen the 
capable hands Jusserand, equally versed our history and our 
literature, and endowed with experience diplomacy 
which few historians have possessed. 

The first volume the long series, that relating Austria, was 
edited Albert Sorel, and appeared long ago 1884. Sorel 
his introduction gave masterly summary the relations France 
with the court Vienna, and filled the remaining pages his single 
volume with the primary instructions addressed successive envoys, 
adding each very brief summary the crucial events that had 
taken place since the issue the previous document. Apart from 
these summaries, the instructions were left tell their own tale. 
Some the later editors, and notably Rambaud the two volumes 
devoted Russia, went rather further, and included smaller type 
later instructions from the French Foreign Office and even selected 
letters from the envoys Moscow St. Petersburg. But the 
main Sorel’s volume has served model for his successors. 

Jusserand has worked larger scale. His introduction 
begins with sketch Louis XIV and his four Foreign Ministers, 
Lionne, Pomponne, Colbert Croissy, and which would seem 
more appropriate the first than the twenty-fourth volume. 
And has filled the gap between each the ministerial instructions 
with full account the conduct the successive ambassadors based 
upon summaries extracts from their correspondence preserved 
the archives the French Foreign Office. The result this expansion 
that two very substantial volumes has only covered little more 
than forty years, and breaks off the Revolution, which compelled 
Barillon quit the court which had resided for twelve eventful 
years. The second volume actually closes with the futile mission 
d’Avaux James Ireland 1689-90. the printed volume 
d’Avaux’s negotiations Ireland extremely rare, the account his 
mission not the least valuable those here given us. 

There can little doubt that, the editor had followed precedent 
and contented himself with supplying the primary instructions with 
brief connecting links, would have produced very dull volume. 
For these instructions are singularly lacking variety. 
Jusserand points out, France never varied this period from the 
policy Richelieu, which was secure, possible, the alliance, 
least the neutrality, England the continuous struggle France 
against Spain and the allies Spain. working his own plan, 
Jusserand has given graphic story the relations France 
with the Protector, with Charles and James and with the parlia- 
mentary opposition under Charles II. not novel story because, 
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states, English historians from Macaulay downwards have made 

eat use French dispatches for this period. But these volumes 
told again fuller detail, with authoritative documentation, and 
with keen eye for the lighter well the more serious side history. 
not pleasant for Englishmen read Charles haggling over the 
sums for which willing sell his crown’s and his nation’s honour, 
members parliament putting their votes for the auction 
foreign gold, like members Swedish diet the eighteenth century. 
But true story, and well told. 

There one serious defect these volumes. Their predecessors 
were models typography and careful revision. These are 
execrably printed and full errors. would almost seem that the 
rough proofs had been bound mistake. 


1929. 246 pp. Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


the minor problems arising out the peculiar status the 
British Commonwealth Nations will occur the conscientious 
teacher history, namely, how convey the young child any 
adequate conception the history the growth the separate 
Dominions and the development their relationships one the other. 
comprehensive child’s history the British Commonwealth has yet 
written, and failing that, the broad-minded teacher must 
content with less satisfactory substitutes. Fortunately the Dominions 
are producing increasingly varied and adequate histories written from 
their own nationalistic points view, and the young child may well 
directed various these books, least way supplementary 
reading. 

Such book, very satisfactory primer Canadian history, 
that Stewart Wallace, which has been authorised for use 
the elementary schools Ontario the Minister Education. Mr. 
Wallace, thanks his thorough acquaintance with the literature 
Canadian history, and his own quite extensive research work, pecu- 
liarly fitted render truthful historical account popular form. 
The book compiled child’s text, with adequate maps and illus- 
trations, and presents carefully balanced account the growth 
Canada its three distinct periods, namely, the French period, British 
Canada before 1867, and the Dominion since 1867. The author has 
power vivid narration, and succeeds remarkably simplifying the 
story political military movement focusing about some 
picturesque personality, such Brock connection with the war 
1812, D’Arcy McGee connection with the federation Canada. 

excellent feature, which would recommend the book British 
teachers, the breadth its scope, including does the outlines 
pioneer development and exploration, French and British; chapters 
Canada relation the British Empire, the League Nations, 
and the United States; and chapters Canadian contributions 
civilisation, such Bell’s invention the telephone. view this 
achievement breadth and balance, the scant attention paid the 
Maritime Provinces should, however, noticed. Some outline the 
constitution federated Canada might perhaps have been given 
non-technical presentation, and introductory chapter the 
geographical features Canada necessary understanding her 
history might well have been included. attempt give the book 
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literary flavour, prefacing each chapter with relevant exce 
from familiar poetry, fails its purpose several instances through 
the poor quality the verse selected. Particularly unfortunate the 
quotation from Kipling, The Hun the But these 
minor defects little book which combines warm spirit local 
patriotism with feeling for imperial unity. 


Granville Sharp and the Freedom Slaves England. 
1928. viii+ 151 pp. Milford. 10s. 6d. 


THis every way attractive volume. charmingly 
produced and illustrated, with Reynolds’ splendid portrait Gran. 
ville Sharp, who was extremely handsome man, frontispiece, 
and Zoffany’s delightful delineation the Sharp family orchestra 
board their barge Apollo the end. The record the great abolition. 
ist’s career told brief episodic chapters, very brightly and vividly 
and with pleasant bite humour, which appropriate describing 
Don Quixote whose own humour was mainly unconscious. One 
wishes there were more short biographical studies this type; they 
are often much more illuminating than lives written with far greater 
detail and pretentiousness. 

Sharp’s chief title fame his determined championship the 
cause negro slaves England, which achieved ultimate triumph 
with Lord Mansfield’s celebrated judgment Somersett’s case. But 
his rare combination intense philanthropic purpose, pertinacity, 
industry, and curiosity led him battle many causes. 
fought doggedly for the abolition, not only the slave trade, but 
slavery itself; was one the projectors the scheme repatriat- 
ing emancipated slaves, which led the foundation the colony 
Sierra Leone; was instrumental securing the ordination 
American bishops after the conclusion the War Independence; 
was zealous supporter the movement for Parliamentary Reform. 
His campaigns were usually successful, but few were failures— 
for example, those against the press-gang, duelling, and the impro- 
prieties the Westminster play. was inveterate pamphleteer. 
Mr. Lascelles appends list his sixty-two tracts, which deal not 
only with the major causes for which fought, but with Vocal 
Music, the Pronouncement English, the Encroachments the River 
Thames, the administration Workhouses, Predestination, the use 
draft-oxen, Catholic Emancipation, and the errors the Quakers 
(p. But nothing did devote more attention than the 
elucidation the apocalyptic books the Bible, and when his under- 
standing the prophecies enabled him give Fox timely warning 
probable machination Napoleon, was grieved find that 
man who passed for statesman had obviously never even heard 
the Little Horn (p. 132). 

Beginning life linen-draper, Sharp later became official 
the Ordnance Department, where remained for nearly eighteen 
years, until the outbreak the American War. would not allow 
himself any way concerned that unnatural 
felt that could not, long the unjust war lasted, conscientiously 
carry out his duties. The Ordnance Board, showing extraordinary 
indulgence these scruples, gave him leave absence, first for two 
months, then for three, then for six. the end year the Board 
felt must require either return work resignation. Sharp 
without hesitation resigned. the rest his long life subsisted 
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the bounty his brothers James and William, the ready generosity 
and its less ready acceptance being alike regarded both sides 
matter course (p. 42). Henceforth there was distraction 
from the works philanthropy. 


1929. 280 pp. Methuen. 


history the Empire since 1783 ought fascinating 
subject teach upper forms who can bring bear upon some 
knowledge the political background home, some interest 
methods government which they can see tried new and wide 
field, and some interest geography. The tendency teach 
imperial history, economic history and the history governmental 
institutions growing; and the growth entirely praiseworthy, 
rovided not based entirely inadequate foundation 
political history. This tendency wide teaching being reflected 
public especially those set the Civil Service 
Commission. 

For those teachers who have found the difficulty books 
obstacle convenient presentation modern imperial history this 
book Professor Newton and Professor Ewing should prove most 
useful. divided into two parts. The first part covers the period 
1783 1870. The second starts with admirable summary the 
change the balance politics created the cessation certain 
Furopean problems and the opening wider interest the un- 
developed lands outside Europe, and deals with the history the 
Empire since 1870. Inevitably the book gives certain impression 
lack cohesion, which not entirely dispelled valuable chapter 
the end the essential unity the Empire, that might have come 
more effectively earlier the book. But the arrangement well 
too great space not given the great dominions whose 
history can more readily found the ordinary text-books, and the 
tropical, plantation and scattered colonies are well treated. The 
book should great interest many who never intend use 
for teaching purposes, while for teachers one the books which 
really does fit into the hackneyed expression that fills long-felt 
want. 

Such criticism venture make not spirit fault- 
finding but way comment from teacher who certainly intends 
use the book. Most pupils higher forms schools and their 
first year the university find all but the simplest governmental 
very difficult understand. The relations between the 
British Government and the East India Company always puzzle them. 
The section this subject will want careful explanation before will 
understood many such pupils. Similarly, the distinction 
responsible and federal government endless source 
distress them. The section responsible government Canada 
admirable. Possibly rather more might have been made the 
comparison Canadian and Australian Federation (p. 176), and 
more definite mention Dual Control Egypt might have been 
helpful 114. many minds Lord Strathcona (p. 163) would 
more familiar than Sir Donald Smith, and Lord Mount Stephen than 
Sir George Stephen. The book throughout should read con- 
junction with good atlas, the maps—inevitably view the price 
—are its weakest point. 
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Text-Book the History Architecture. (New edition, 

1928. 308 pp. Constable. 


architecture are two types. The one written 
for the student who desires learn how distinguish styles and periods 
and familiarise himself with the character famous buildings. The 
other, which history proper, concerned with the light which 
tecture throws the life its period, and with the national and 
social causes its development decay. the latter the 

oint view will mean much the matter interpretation, but the 
ormer should free from bias and personal preference. Yet since 
the appraisement building requires the setting certain standards 
value (related many minds with ethical and religious 
values) difficult for the author divest himself certain 
pedagogic and didactic pose. The text-book the late Professor 
Columbia University, the eighteenth edition which was 
published 1928, has doubt proved its usefulness its extra- 
ordinary conciseness. less than 500 pages (which include 245 
illustrations) has traversed the history building the Old and 
New World from its beginning the present day. miracle 
compression, for many its pages are filled with lists (a) authorities 
consulted, (b) buildings representative each period. Yet 
readable, and this quality gained unavoidably dogmatic 
method summing that often variance with recent revisions 
judgment and changes canons taste. Thus, book, handy 
the student, may stereotype some prejudices that profitable study 
architecture should avoid; but the whole sensible and 
healthy, achieving its end direct and forceful manner. 

The same cannot said the bird’s-eye view the subject which 
has been attempted for schools Book Architecture. This 
pamphlet pages, and such compass might have contained 
crisp survey the Classical, Gothic and Renaissance 
alas, its text and its illustrations lack just those qualities clarity and 
self-explanation that they most need. little more care and ability 
its production would have saved from the disservice will 
unwittingly the cause introducing architecture into the schools. 

Mr. Kenneth Clark’s book, which the second category archi- 
tectural works, readable, entertaining account the 
principal actors the drama the Arts which goes 
the name the Gothic Revival. possesses, further, real value 
carefully documented record the successive beliefs and ideals 
which inspired (and incensed) architects from the time Horace 
Walpole that John Ruskin. But the author disappoints 
failing disclose the historical kernel one the strangest problems 
the history the cause and large extent the effect are 
alike hidden from him. his credit that can tell long story 
almost consistent failure and hold our interest his manner 
telling it. Yet feel are entitled more enlightenment. Why 
did the Gothic Revival fail? course,” says Mr. Clark, the 
quality Gothic architecture depended entirely the character and 
sentiments the Middle Age, and for this reason, above all, Gothic 
was quite beyond revival.” not equally true that the quality 
the Gothic revival depended entirely the character and senti- 
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1930] RUGGIERO: EUROPEAN LIBERALISM 


ments” the early nineteenth century, and that its failure was 
direct correlation the achievements that age realms other than 
architecture? Industry had become industrialism, the crafts had 
become manufactures, the eyes the practical makers things were 
turned mechanical invention and away from the age-long pre- 
occupation making beauty. had not been men would have 
satisfied their soul-hunger other means than quarrelling about 
styles, and they would have been able transmute any form 
(even bastard Gothic) into style architecture that would 
have taken its place proudly the annals the art. Their polemics 
were wholehearted, their building but half-hearted, and this book 
sadly amusing history better phrases than structures. Only the 
eighteenth century could find native place for Gothic did for 
Chinese motifs its furniture and decoration. Mr. Clark’s book con- 
tains many instances how far writer can get away from the facts 
architectural history, and one his phrases calls for serious protest. 
makes the surprising statement that the Gothic Revival 
English movement, perhaps the one purely English movement the 
plastic arts” Omitting for the moment the special contribution 
Englishmen the earlier phases medieval architecture, are 
forget the work the fifteenth century with its strong national charac- 
teristics, the early Tudor period exclusively our own, the range 
domestic architecture from Elizabeth Anne? The word per- 
does not save the author from sad libel English builders, 
and throughout this book there are many other flaws what 
the main interesting narrative. “The Napoleonic wars saved 
antiquarians from the troublesome discovery that the pointed arch 
existed the Continent early date,” characteristic sentence 
which the repellent, not wholly inaccurate, use the word 
antiquarian for reflects alike the author’s style 
and judgment, just the substance the sentence (unjust) 
reflection English scholarship. The truth that Mr. Clark writes 
period which was conscious its deficiencies the world 
architecture that spent its energies much futile quarrelling 
print, and, infected the distemper, his own narrative becomes 
him more important than the subject, which would bear less subtle 
analysis. possible dissent altogether from his suggestion that 
the Georgian architecture the symptom present-day 
romanticism. more likely the very reverse, the result 
serious address architects the practical business building and 
the discovery, without undue fuss, method and style suited for 
our development. Time will show. Let remember that just 
only unsuccessful revolts are called rebellions, only unsuccessful 
plagiarism style stigmatised revival. The renaissance the 
standing memorial rebirth that transformed its prototype and 
produced art the first rank and beauty all its own. 


1927. 476 pp. Humphrey Milford. 


his task desire diagnose the present-day ills 
Liberalism, Sgr. Ruggiero has written permanent contribution 
the history the nineteenth century—the period which Liberalism 
attained its full stature international political force. For, 
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shows his introductory chapter, the the 
lord could not become the liberty the many until the Reforma. 
tion had extended the sphere spiritual autonomy and the agrarian 
and industrial revolutions that economic autonomy. St. Thomas 
was the first Whig, was not the first Liberal; our author will not 
allow the Middle Ages for the origins even the one great 
Whig legacy Liberal ideas—that the social contract, which 
finds connected with the free covenants the Calvinistic com. 
munities (p. 61). There follow sections English, French, German 
and Italian Liberalism, showing the elements common all and the 
peculiar twist given each national traditions, economic 
ment, political exigencies and prevailing philosophies. This historical 
survey—never before undertaken, believe, comprehensive 
scale—occupies three-quarters the book; followed philo- 
sophic analysis Liberalism its relation forces like democracy, 
socialism, nationalism, Church and State, and the book concludes with 
invaluable bibliography nearly twenty pages, and good working 
index. 

need hardly said that for Sgr. Ruggiero the history Liberal- 
ism not the history the Liberal parties. About party organisations 
such has little his interest lies the productive ideas that 
emerged from the welter political warfare—the interpenctration 
the English brand Liberalism, based the solid fact 
munal liberties, and the continental,” with its stress abstract 
(and Sgr. Ruggiero has some interesting things say 
the origins this divergence); the transformation doctrine 
which arose opposition the State into means enabling the State 
itself find the autonomous personality source rich and varied 
political the defence this Liberal State, founded the 
wreckage irresponsible monarchy and aristocratic privilege, against 
the more insidious dangers arising from democracy, socialism, national- 
ism—even from the Liberal parties themselves. Some the honoured 
prophets Liberalism receive short shrift Mazzini’s democratic pro- 
gramme, for example, dismissed foreign Italian 
realities (p. 315); while the author has difficulty showing 
(pp. how much genuine Liberalism underlay Treitschke’s 
scorn for the Liberal politicians his day. Indeed one the great 
services the book its rehabilitation German Liberalism after the 
distorting propaganda the war years. rather surprising, how- 
ever, find that, although Gierke’s works are included the biblio- 
graphy, reference made the disintegrating influence his theory 
the rights corporations the absolutist conception the State 
during the latter half the century. French syndicalism—which has 
used Gierke for its own ends—is also neglected. For England the 
author has found safe guide Halévy what foreign writer, before 
the French historian began interpreting modern England the 
Continent, could have threaded his way surely through the mazes 
English sectarianism 

have noticed one two minor slips. Sir Robert Peel appears 
119 Sir John, and Babeuf disguised both text and index 
Bateuf. could have wished, too, that the translator had found 
possible avoid such unmusical inventions and 
would ungracious, however, not recognise 
that the smoothness the translation co-operates with the breadth 
and objectivity the author’s treatment produce book, 
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luminous learned, which the uninstructed reader would find 


British Colonial Policy and the South African Republics, 1848-1872. 
1929. xiii+ 317 pp. Longmans. 
12s. 6d. 

Bantu, Boer, and Briton. 1929. 
328 pp. Faber. 

The Native Policy the Voortrekkers, 1836-1858. 
1929. xix 228 pp. Cape Town, Miller. 9s. 


not too much say that new era has begun the writing 
South African history. Until quite few years ago was not only 
unscientific—much indeed amateurish—but also deeply coloured 
race-bias and often undisguisedly school 
young historians, South African origin residence, but trained 
the best traditions Europe, engaged, with Professor 
Walker their head, reconstructing the history their country 
scientific spirit and with closer and wider examination docu- 
mentary evidence. Dr. Kiewiet’s book (the third volume the 
useful series Royal Empire Society Imperial Studies) not only 
admirably cool and judicious its treatment field hitherto riven 
bitter political controversy, but throws much new light the 
facts from Sir Philip Wodehouse’s private papers and the minutes 
various officials Colonial Office documents. The most striking 
feature the book, however, the attention given the part played 
the native communities. South African history has tended hitherto 
history the Europeans. The great majority the South 
African people have only figured obstacle expansion 
factor European conflicts, almost rather than 
actors the stage. has too seldom been fully realised,” says 
Dr. Kiewiet truly, much the relations between Europeans 
and natives are the most important aspect South African history 
—present and future, one may add, well past. Hence the quite 
exceptional value Professor Macmillan’s new book. the Cape 
Colour Question showed how the problem the half-castes has 
almost ceased problem because the Hottentots were rescued 
from quasi-servile status century ago. Now demonstrates 
less conclusively that ‘‘The Making the South African Native 
Problem,” the sub-title his book, was due the general failure 
recognise and enforce similar principles with regard the Bantu. 
The reckless European expropriation native land appears the 
primary cause both the native wars the nineteenth century and 
the present social and economic difficulties South Africa. From 
book which provides something like new history place partisan 
tradition almost every chapter two points dominant interest 
may singled out. First, the most famous controversy South 
African history, the D’Urban-Glenelg dispute, put last 
solid and final basis detailed documentary evidence. Second, the 
most notorious and best-hated figure South African history, Dr. 
Philip (whose private papers are the principal source new material 
this the previous volume), shown be, even allowance 
made for biographer’s partiality, one the wisest South 
African statesmen, who, whatever his faults manner method, 
was alone recognising and advising (unhappily vain) the one 
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effective solution the Bantu problem. Mr. Agar-Hamilton’s mono. 
graph much narrower scope, but most useful supplement 
the other two books. betrays not unnatural impatience with 
the more missionaries and tends under-estimate 
the real power the humanitarian tradition English public 
but its treatment particular issues, such the Livingstone 
troversy, Its most valuable feature the new evidence 
educed from the minutes the Transvaal Volksraad and other official 
documents the old Republics, which goes show (1) that the 
Transvaal Boers whole were not guilty the inhumanities prac. 
tised minority, (2) that the system was 
universal and, though controlled law, not free from semi-servile 
conditions, and (3) that the Transvaal was not state before 1870 
and had effective government for the prevention abuses. 


The short history the Women’s Movement Great Britain. 
Ray 1928. 429 pp. Bell. 15s. 


Mrs. considers that the woman’s movement Great 
Britain has been by-product the doctrines and philosophies which 
inspired the French Revolution and economic changes the 
Industrial Revolution.” the well-to-do British society the early 
nineteenth century, which the family, then the unit, was sufficiently 
maintained the activities its males and well provided with 
vants, women, according Florence Nightingale, were never supposed 
have any occupation sufficient importance not interrupted, 
except ‘suckling their Mrs. Strachey shows how the new 
philosophy, undermining the conventions which this society 
was based, bred revolt against these conditions. The Industrial 
Revolution helped the same direction, since made the duty 
supporting their idle women onerous one for many families. More- 
over, the philanthropic movement excused the activity numerous 
women for whom idleness would otherwise have been conventional, 
and their awakened energy could not easily put sleep again. 
The battle began which female education, incidentally raising 
the miserable governess’s calling the level the esteemed and well- 
organised teaching profession, and which won for women the entry 
into the universities, into the learned, artistic and clerical professions, 
and into the Civil Service. 

the working class the Industrial Revolution had first debasing 
effect, for working women, used they were considering their 
labour only accessory that men, were easily exploited. Mrs. 
Strachey relates the difficult steps which industrial women have 
been absorbed into the trades union movement. spite the 
importance the vote the effectiveness union, was not working 
women who were the first agitate for the suffrage, but their more 
enlightened sisters, who, while the workers were still unconscious 
grievance, were against political well academic and 
professional strongholds. The phases the later struggle for the 
suffrage, the adoption the suffragists two methods propaganda, 
respectively persuasive and aggressive, and their adventures they 
applied them, are very vividly told here one who was herself the 
thick the fight, the narrative concluding with the Acts 1918 and 
1928 which have established political equality between men and 
women, 
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Inevitably and rightly, this book written strong sympathy 
with “the Cause.” The author is, however, scrupulously fair, 
times critical. She has produced account episode history 
which will probably the authority for long time come, 
and which must have, since much written from personal know- 
ledge, lasting documentary value. The photographs reproduced 
illustrations are well chosen and interesting. 

547 pp. Macmillan. 21s. 

recalled that the Emperor Francis Joseph ruled over 
the heterogeneous dominions the Danubian monarchy for less 
than sixty-eight years, the immensity the task confronting his 


biographer will readily appreciated. Born and educated the age 


Metternich and Schwarzenberg, Francis Joseph survived sort 
political anachronism into that Lloyd George and Woodrow 
Wilson. His reign was filled with series stupendous political 
events within the frontiers his own empire and Europe large. 
ascended the throne amidst the turmoil the revolutionary year 
1848, and witnessed the making United Italy and Imperial 
Germany. fought and lost two wars, and his Empire fell pieces 
the accompaniment the thunders third and greater war. 
Domestic misfortune dogged his footsteps, and the conflict nation- 
alities within his empire made anxiety his constant companion. Yet 
survived all, and death alone subdued his rigid tenacity and dogged 
perseverance. was this almost heroic courage the face the 
repeated buffets Fate that gives his life certain tragic grandeur 
which Professor Redlich does not fail justice. For Herr 
Redlich sees his subject always robed the imperial mantle, and his 
volume even more valuable study the effect the Imperial 
office upon the internal politics Austria-Hungary than biography 
Francis Joseph. This is, indeed, very natural standpoint for one 
who the recognised authority upon Austrian constitutional history 
during the nineteenth century, but has been responsible for curious 
lack proportion the arrangement the book. Thus volume 
540 pages (excluding the index), Herr Redlich devotes 380 pages 
account his subject’s life down the year only 160 pages 
are available for narration the crowded events that led the 
outbreak the World War. Apart from this want proportion, 
the most serious criticism that can levelled against the book the 
comparative neglect foreign policy. doubtless true that, after 
his disastrous experiment being his own foreign minister the early 
years his reign, Francis Joseph was more than content resign the 
direction the interests his empire abroad into more competent 
hands; yet perusal the diplomatic documents the Vienna 
Archives reveals the fact that kept watchful eye upon the actions, 
and the writings, his diplomats. While reason the author’s 
consummate knowledge the intricacies Austro-Hungarian internal 
Herr Redlich’s book cannot neglected any student 
Central European history, less biography Francis Joseph 
his more human aspect than study kingship exercised one 
who was every inch king. The want bibliography cause for 
regret nor does Herr Redlich anywhere acknowledge the sources his 
information. The translation from the original German sufficiently 
good without being any way distinguished. 
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Outline History the Great War. For use Schools. 
and Scorr. 1928. 279 pp. Cambridge 
University Press. 3s. 6d. 


debatable whether the Great War proper subject for study 
schools. Many difficulties inhere the use recent events for the 
purposes historical teaching. The material vast and inchoate; 
the issues are far from clear and can hardly yet considered without 
prejudice passion. far the teaching history has the 
object disciplining the mind, nearness point time irrelevant; 
moreover, not always criterion interest. 

But there much said the other side. The authors make 
but modest claim: the belief that some knowledge the 
War importance the men and women to-morrow and special 
interest generation whose parents helped make the history 
those critical years, that have compiled this There are 
other weighty reasons. History can claim that subject study 
represents something more than discipline the mind tracing 
the evolution society concerned teach the observance those 
moral laws which have brought about that evolution and pay just 
tribute those great men who have made and kept those laws. Such 
was the claim made many years ago James Anthony Froude his 
lecture the Royal Institution (1864) the Science History.* 

The history the Great War surely fulfils this criterion. that 
history the false words and unrighteous deeds, the cruelty and oppres- 
sion, the lust and vanity, kings, chancelleries and parliaments, can 
discerned leading inevitably the great catastrophe; the price 
which was paid the guiltless record thousand memorials 
and the hearts all. History has told the story hundred 
such catastrophes brought about the same disregard for moral 
law, but never catastrophe such scale. This circumstance 
alone would have made impressive the Great War and the lesson 
learned from it, had occurred far But its nearness 
contributes added quality, that vividness. The tragic events, 
whose lesson may now learn, are within our experience, have 
moulded our lives. The genius Thucydides may invest the Syracusan 
Expedition and that Tacitus the moral corruption Imperial 
Rome with great dominion over our minds, may create keen 
sense imminent and inevitable catastrophe. But genius alone can 
narrate with power able its intensity equal experience. 

These considerations apply even more strongly the realm 
individual conduct. The companionship illustrious 
indeed the finest school character. But pale and shadowy the 
power exercised the men and women the distant past compared 
that compelling power exercised those whom have seen and 
known and loved. However gifted the historian, has not the power 
creating life. 

Regulus holds our admiration the record his stoic virtue has been 
inspiration those many Englishmen who have found the 
Roman character their own. Yet the magic words 
sciebat might have been written any one those 


announcing second edition (1930) the publishers state that the anony- 
mous collaborator whom large part the book was written Lt.-Col. 
Rutherford, 

Published Short Studies Great Subjects, series: often reprinted, 
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1930] CAREY AND OUTLINE HISTORY GREAT WAR 


thousands who returned their own free will the Western Front 
after wounds sickness. These were the men knew; need 
not content with the pale shadows conjured out books. 

Leonidas and his Spartans are the subject splendid epitaph 
they will never forgotten. But they died more gallantly than 
men the Great War. The records the British defence 
Ypres 1914 and the retreat March and April 1918, and those 
the hundred days which the German army met its doom, can tell 
the story hundred Thermopyle. For the most part those who 
fought and died with such resolution have memorial. They held 
the positions which were committed their defence, without 
hope relief, knowing well that the story their courage and devotion 
would never known even those whom they loved. Their names 
are recorded among those who have known grave; they have 
identity history. But few the records have been 
may read the last stand the Manchesters and Inniskillings 
before St. Quentin, Christopher Bushell and the West Surreys and 
Collings-Wells and the Bedfords the long agony the March re- 
treat. Order the Day can tell us, told the armies Great 
Britain and France 1918, Anderson Morshead and the Devons 
who died “in unhesitating obedience know the 
splendid defence the 4th Guards Brigade the Hazebrouck Road, 
when the British Army rallied Sir Douglas Haig’s order, There 
the autumn 1914, can see, with quickening the pulse, the 
ever-dwindling remnant the Old Army before Ypres, barring the 
way the sea, and the heroic figure General Fitzclarence, the 
Menin Road,” the inspiration the defence, dying the hour 
final success. 

Must turn the ancient world, Regulus and Leonidas, for 
examples the soldier’s creed silence and fortitude 

The schools England are greatly indebted Major Carey and 
Captain Scott for this Outline History the Great War. has special 
regard their needs; can read within the compass school 
term; the end each chapter there are most useful suggestions 
for further reading. The authors have succeeded, notwithstanding 
the limitations space, not only presenting clear and admirably 
ordered narrative the general course the war land and sea, 
but also giving graphic description the more important battles. 
These descriptions have the great merit that they convey impression 
men fighting; this they differ from the dispassionate records 
game chess. knowledge the strategy campaigns and the 
tactics employed the battles indispensable; is, moreover, 
considerable intellectual interest. The authors minister sufficiently 
this need and this interest. But they have found space describe 
the fortunes battalions and even occasion individuals. are 
enabled see battle terms fighting men, proud, passionate, 
humorous, sturdy, men who, virtue their humanity, can claim 
our affection well our admiration. 


Sir Douglas Haig’s dispatches, and the records the award the Victoria 
Cross which are given full Victoria Cross Lt.-Colonel Rupert Stewart 
(Hutchinson, 1928, 7s. 6d.), give few the records which have been preserved. 
Many schools which have published memorials those who fell the War will 
find abundant material 
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The authors have rendered notable service and fulfilled great 
need. Perhaps they will consider another need, record the men 
yesterday, such Hakluyt gave his Principall 
and Discoveries the English Nation. The theme less 
worthy the writing this book they must have gained touch with 
abundance material for such record. They have the qualifica. 
tions virtue knowledge, personal experience, and narrative 
power. Will they not undertake the task 


SHORT NOTICES 


The Geographical Basis European History, Wright 
(The Berkshire Studies European History; New York, Holt, $1), 
well-arranged and clearly written not exactly 
elementary treatise historical geography, but rather mixture 
climatic, regional and human geography brought into very general 
historical relationship. destined provide week’s reading for 
college classes course General European History. England 
would well suited for pupil beginning specialise history 
school. fair say that clearer picture provided the 
different regions into which the author divides Europe than Euro 
itself. The student would not carry away very exact idea the 
great natural routes across the Continent, except, perhaps, inferentially 
putting together the information obtainable about each particular 
region. The Alpine—Mediterranean region has obviously interested the 
author most and has obtained the fullest and liveliest presentment. 
North-western Europe rather faint and perfunctory sketch, possibl 
because American readers are justly believed more familiar wit 
it. The author happier with rivers than with mountains. 
one could discover from his book why invaders should always have 
come southward over the Alps, why their crests have marked 

olitical frontier such restricted degree modern history. 
act the handling frontiers whole the extreme 
ambiguity the expression seems hardly realised. Yet few 
ambiguities history have caused more bloodshed. Where any- 
where will the geographical, military, economic and linguistic frontier 
coincide with the spiritual frontier nationality, volonté chacun 


his little book War World History (Longmans, 6s.) Mr. 
Cowan suggests that the slowness human progress due and 
wars are due the innate malignity man, the only animal which forms 
support his theory short summary the whole history, and ends 
warning that, while hitherto reconstruction has more than held 
its own with destruction, the situation may altered any time with fatal 
results for our civilisation. His first contention open doubt: 
accept shall find very difficult explain the brilliance 
Greek achievements during two centuries almost continuous wars 
and its rapid wane during the subsequent peace. Mr. Cowan does 
suggest that regards civic the Greeks were better 
than the barbarians; but even this were admitted, what says 
elsewhere his book would seem indicate that not clear his 
mind whether civilisation means material wealth intellectual 
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SHORT NOTICES 


and moral progress. The second contention any rate refreshing 
these days when the masses are represented innocent and peace- 
loving, misled into war governments and armament firms; and 
contains great amount truth, but not the whole truth. Mr. Cowan 
deliberately rejects climatic change cause wars, and leaves out 
count factors such the tendency population grow the limit 
subsistence. The bulk the book, 108 pages out 120, devoted 
the historical summary, which has the merit being very complete 
with the exception the Medes and Mayas nation country 
any importance omitted. But, apart from not being date— 
for instance, admits being ignorant the reasons for the Mongols’ 
successes the early thirteenth century—it contains many errors and 
many doubtful conclusions. For example, Mr. Cowan states that 
Spain and Italy escaped feudalism while stating the next line that the 
Pope fought out the question lord and vassal epic bouts with the 
emperor.” Similarly, asserts that the fights between the Italian 
republics were pour and might produce not single corpse.” 
This statement, Mr. Armstrong has shown, would have been exag- 
gerated even when applied fights between the signori’s condottieri 
companies; certainly untrue Campaldino, Montaperto and 
countless other battles. 

Mr. Cowan’s theory interesting, and there can certainly two 
opinions about it; but apart from this his book can only regarded 


issued the Theosophical Publishing House, the second 
edition the late Clennell’s little book The Historical Develop- 
ment Religion China (7s. 6d.) has nothing whatever with 
theosophy. strictly what its title indicates—a survey religious 
developments China from the foundation Confucianism the 
present day. very well and clearly written, without any parade 
learning, but with sound knowledge the subject. excellent 
introduction, very well calculated lead its readers further 
study, and for that reason are sorry the author did not add select 
bibliography. The author’s comments developments that have 
since his first edition appeared 1914 are exceedingly 
interesting; the state still finds itself indissolubly connected with 
religious and magical functions. 


Introduction Medieval History, Dymond (Methuen, 6s.), 
unusually thoughtful and well-written study the period from 
the fall the Roman Empire the close the Middle Ages. The 
book arranged under three headings: heritage Rome,” 
covering the ground a.p. 800; medieval civilisation,” from the 
ninth the thirteenth centuries; and the transition modern 
times.” The various developments are dealt with due order, but 
beyond the narrative account the book valuable for its sympathy 
and insight, the descriptions the new age after the fall Rome, 
and the early Capetian monarchy. The author above all concerned 
bring out the inward significance the events, the ideas and ideals 
that produced such strangely diverse phenomena. The reader will 
certainly inspired seek for further knowledge. Ample use has 
been made interesting detail illustrate the various points, and the 
whole book has obviously been carefully planned and revised. 
connection with the origin feudalism the Continent, the influence 
the Roman villa might have been dealt with—it mentioned 
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casually without explanation. discussing the Arab con. 
quests the now less usual spelling Mahometan adopted. 

The excellent bibliography, covering pages, forms not mere 
appendix but essential feature the book. Intended for the 
student and the general reader,” should great value both, 
The arrangement subject-sections, with classified subdivisions, 
leaves little desired, while helpful note prefacing each sub. 
section indicates the works likely most useful students 
various stages advancement. The book illustrated original 
manner eight very clear full-page reproductions pictures 
Italian masters from the thirteenth the sixteenth centuries, 
arranged illustrate not only the artistic but also the intellectual 
development that was taking place. useful note appended 
each. There unusually full time-chart twenty-four pages 
showing the lives great men against the background events. 
The book intended for the upper forms secondary schools, for 
training colleges, and for teachers younger only for 
all these but for the general reader should prove stimulating and 
helpful. 


CoNTEMPORARY sources for the history the earlier Crusades are 
few, and there none which presents them truer perspective than 
The Autobiography now available translation 
Potter (Routledge, 12s. ibn Mounkidh, the head 
noble Arab family Northern Syria, born 1095 and living till 
1188, was man certain standing the Moslem side and familiar 
with all the leading opponents the Crusaders. Yet his book will 
searched vain for anything that tense preoccupation with the mere 
fact the Crusades which the historians both sides are apt convey. 
They are merely incidental element the life fighting man, 
whose adventures take him from Egypt Mosul; quite 
interested lions and falcons, and all that pertains hunting, 
the doings the Franks. picture medieval life the other 
side the Mediterranean there nothing quite like this book, and the 
editors the Broadway Medieval Library are congratulated 
having made once more accessible. The present translation made 
substantially from the French version Dérenbourg, and naturally 
reproduces its excessive wordiness; the transcriptions proper names 
might also have been brought more into line with English usage. But 
Mr. Potter has evidently taken great pains field which rather 
unfamiliar, and his historical notes, though laconic, are sufficient 
elucidate the casual references the text. 


known with general exactitude, and seems destined remain the 
happy hunting-ground the gifted amateur. such the Rev. 
James Stone, D.D., the author amiable, garrulous and superficial 
book The Cult sympathetic study (Longmans, 
authors like Autolycus, and not all his booty near the hand 
general reader, though nothing novel luminously true. The 
author respecter persons, that should allow primary 
authorities take rank over secondary: the latter are more easily 
laid under contribution and served with the sentimental and 
hortatory reflections which constitute the sympathetic element 
Mr. Stone’s studies. has achieved inconsiderable feat 
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dilettantism writing almost 400 pages without incurring debt 
Lopes Ferreiro’s vast collection documents, without consulting 
Fidel Fita’s journal Bédier’s studies the French gestes, without 
alluding Quevedo’s championship the saint Luis Léon’s 
lyric, without displaying appreciable interest Spanish architecture, 
history language, without unequivocal assurance having visited 
Compostella traversed the Way St. James. 


Arnold’s Short English History, Hawkesworth (Arnold, 
was first published 1910 and seven times reprinted. This 
new edition another reprint with additional chapter Dr. 
Tickner, who has skilfully compressed the eventful history the years 
1901-28 into sixteen pages. ‘The older part the book would have 
benefited from revision: e.g. John said have signed 
Magna Carta, and 187 the genealogy shows Monmouth the 


Book Knights, Elizabeth D’Oyley (Bell, 6d.), contains 
lives St. Francis Assisi, Bertrand Guesclin, Chevalier Bayard, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Prince Rupert, the third Earl Derwentwater, 
Sir Henry Havelock and Captain Oates, the first which reprinted 
from the Girl Guides’ Gazette. The stories are picturesquely told and 
are only occasionally misleading, when (p. 146) the Inniskilling 
Dragoons are said have seen service under Marlborough Dettingen. 
the end the book are some seventy Self-Study Exercises. 


Life and Work the People England: the Fourteenth Century 
(Batsford, 4s. 6d.), Dorothy Hartley and Margaret Elliot, 
another volume the People’s Life and Work series, which 
intended complete for the whole period from the Norman Conquest 
the end the eighteenth century. far, covers 1300-1700. 
The illustrations this volume, which occupy plates, are largely 
from well-known MSS. such Queen Mary’s Psalter, the Decretals 
St. Gregory the Royal MSS., the Bodleian Romance Alexander, 
and the Luttrell Psalter. Some the less easily intelligible pictures 
have been charmingly redrawn Miss Hartley, who has also made 
some sectional diagrams farm and cooking utensils, and patterns for 
cutting out few the garments. Mr. Kruger Gray contributes 
spirited siege castle. The collection very comprehensive, 
including even medical and surgical subjects, and the reproductions 
monochrome are excellent. The descriptions are sometimes open 
criticism. Thus the Peep-show tournament (Plate 19d) will 
strike most readers only another scene Punch and Judy (Plate 
The puppets carry their batons exactly Punch and the 
policeman this day. Again, there does not seem rigid 
distinction between crossbow, catapult and trebuchet. 
unreasonable complain that all the examples are not English, since 
would have been impossible with such limitation get enough 
variety cover the ground; but would agreeable know pre- 
cisely which were English and which were not. 

The letterpress and end-papers are less satisfactory than the illus- 
trations, and have romantic flavour which helps give wrong 
atmosphere. There are also regrettable slips such Walter 
Marny” and Violet-le-Duc,” which show insufficient revision. But 
the chief fault due lack space for balanced picture. might 
have been better confine the letterpress mere explanation the 
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pictures, and avoid all generalities. But everyone interested the 
fourteenth century ought buy the book. 


her valuable little study Plays Scotland (St. 
Andrews University Publications, No. Blackwood, 10s.) Miss 
Anna Mill has gathered together, and subjected critical analysis, 
all the available evidence for the medieval folk-drama that country, 
compared with the English materials, this evidence scanty and 
scattered enough circumstance due probably more the poverty 
the country and its comparatively small and bilingual populations 
than the wholesale destruction manuscript material which 
undoubtedly has taken place since the Reformation. Miss Mill reviews 
the evidence thus assembled under four main heads: Folk Plays, 
Minstrelsy, Court Revels and Municipal Plays. Much her analysis 
matter for the literary critic rather than the historian; but 
doubt may hazarded the extent heathen ritual survival 
which the early folk plays. The author able show 
satisfactorily that the later Middle Ages Scotland was the home 
substantial native drama, and that such brilliant spectacles were 
achieved the elaborate masks produced the court the young 
Queen Mary were means ready-made exotic importations from 
France. Two concluding sections well sum the influence the 
Reformation smothering these time-honoured ebullitions medieval 
joie vivre. Here, every other department the national life, 
the blighting effect Scotland’s unhappy acceptance crude and 
merciless Calvinism fully brought out. Quhair the blyithness 
that hes contemporary justly cries. Incidentally, one 
would like see some proof Miss Mill’s assertion that the Reforma- 
tion Scotland was middle-class The course that 
ran all events was mainly determined unholy alliance between 
greedy nobles and fanatic kirkmen. Very much the greater part 
Miss Mill’s book made invaluable corpus records, which 
the entries, culled largely from burgh records, appear have been 
transcribed with exact fidelity. This should be; 
but the practice followed the body the work printing extracts 
from ancient authorities with all their contractions unexpanded, and 
retaining obsolete letters, must deprecated smacks pedantry, 
and the general reader simply bewildering. 


publisher’s note Mr. Hicks’ Sir Thomas Malory (Harvard 
University Press, 6d.) speaks the book one with 
events exciting any Malory’s own fiction.” This might 
construed sense the reverse complimentary, for the 
unfamiliarity with fifteenth-century legal records, medieval 
Latin, and historical technique leads him read great 
deal into his materials which not really there, and will certainly 
make his readers chary accepting his theories. His finds are 
interesting, for they throw some light the career the supposed 
author the Morte d’Arthur; but Mr. Hicks would have been well 
advised print his documents with minimum comment. 
much padding has succeeded making book; but has given 
him full scope for exposing his lack knowledge his subject. His 
work pathetic illustration the futility the bran-tub school 
research, which treats documents and attempts use 
them without any knowledge the articulation the archive group 
which they belong. result his ignorance legal procedure 
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the author led make suggestions and draw conclusions which are 
often either mere platitudes or, more often, impossible inferences 
the meaning the legal terms art finds his records. 
single example may indicate the inadequacy his general equipment 
for his task 

Miles strenuus armis cum comite was the epitaph granted 
him Walter epitaph defective grammar and inaccurate 
fact, seeing that really belonged Staffordshire. 

And the reader wishes see the possibilities error the tran- 
script, let him collate with the facsimile part the record which 


WOLSEY was, papal provision, constituted perpetual 
administrator the see Winchester after the death Bisho 
Richard Fox 1528. Enthroned proxy April 1529, Wolsey 
resigned his rights February 1530; the text the indenture, 
reciting his conviction under the Statute printed 
Appendix Thome Wolsey, Diocesis Wyntoniensis, tran- 
scribed Madge and Herbert Chitty (Canterbury and York 
Society, Part This Register, Mr. Chitty’s learned intro- 
duction reminds us, was probably never seen Wolsey himself and 
throws little new light his career. Only the Cardinal’s exercise 
his extensive rights patronage and dispensation there some 
reflection momentous happenings during this crucial year; William 
Boleyn, uncle Anne Boleyn, was appointed Archdeacon Win- 
chester, and the prebend Timsbury, resigned Wolsey’s son, 
Thomas Winter, was conferred upon the Italian friar Nicholas Delburgo, 
then busy the service Henry VIII’s matrimonial cause. The 
little volume is, however, welcome addition the published sources 
for most critical period English church history. Richard Fox had 
striven for reform the Winchester diocese and had implored Wolsey 
accomplish the like the country whole; but the Register 
affords evidence zeal for reform ecclesiastical abuses. Approxi- 
mately half given the forms election four religious 
houses; case did the communities choose their own heads, but 
showed their impotence delegating the choice outsider. 
Mr. Chitty has supplied valuable summary the elections recorded 
Fox’s voluminous Winchester Register and inclined 
date the decline their independence from the appointment 
Incent vicar-general 1523. The appendices contain useful tables 
institutions, collations, admissions and resignations, and also docu- 
ments relating two visitations held Winchester College under 
Wolsey’s authority. One can only desire that other registers the 
period, too long for full publication, may published least 


der Gegenwart, von (Leipzig, 
Brandstetter, M.), book frankly for the general public, and 
written from distinct point view political outlook. not 
universal history the period with which deals, but is, effect, 
broad study description imperialism, from the sixteenth 
England and the United States occupy large proportion the book. 
the author very free and definite his and might, 
unsympathetic readers, called tendencious, particularly un- 
fortunate that references are given justification his statements. 
For instance, 261 declared that Gordon, his last visit 
Khartoum, administrative decree permitted the return slavery 
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the Sudan, described Herr Pfeifer clever step which pro. 
cured him much popularity.” 480 stated that the Oberste 
Gerichtshof der Siaaten, which take mean the Supreme 
Court the United States, declared judgment that the Lusitania 
carried war-material. Both these interesting and weighty assertions 
are given without date and without reference any historical work 
source, fact without any sort indication which they may 
tested and verified. All the book composed this way. 

written simple, lucid German, attractive read, and 
illustrated large number admirable photographs. 


history to-day feel the need social history act 
counterpoise the political history which crowded the older form 
text-book. The great danger, however, the increasing promi- 
nence given social history the vagueness which can accompany it; 
this defeated the stimulation real interest, and its direction into 
well-defined channels. Good illustration fulfils both these claims, and 
the volume Miss Dorothy Hartley and Miss Elliot, entitled 
Life and Work the People England—the Seventeenth Century (Bats- 
ford, 4s. 6d.) offers novel contribution the teaching social history. 
The value pictorial illustration any subject educational 
truism to-day, and subject greater than history, where 
much depends upon the imagination. The mental picture the 
basis the sympathy and understanding which underlies sound 
historical interpretation; this picture can conjured equally 
the words contemporary writer contemporary illustration. 
The particular feature this volume the claim made for the value 
not only illustration, but contemporary illustration, and this lies 
its peculiar contribution the teaching history. The form the 
book excellent, and its pictures are admirably chosen and repro- 
duced. Many subjects receive wealth illustration here, and many 
the pictures will have the pleasing feature entire novelty. is, 
however, regretted that the pictures are not grouped more 
systematically under their subjects, lend greater force their 

urposes for illustration. there had been closer connection 
the introductory notes and the references particular sub- 
jects the book would have had greater practical value. The wealth 
illustration, for instance, country life inadequately mentioned 
the text and too scattered the volume. The architecture 
period rich that art confined only two examples—one exterior 
and one interior; more would have been welcome. Apart from these 
defects arrangement, the volume admirable, and, with its com- 
panion volumes for other centuries, should the possession 
every enthusiastic teacher history, and every good school 


which can produce volume the size and interest 
The Churchwardens’ the Oxfordshire Peculiars Dor- 
chester, Thame and Banbury 352 pp., Oxfordshire Record 
Society), the price 10s. 6d. ought certainly not lack supporters 
locally and there are certain features the returns which give them 
far more than local importance. The editor, Mr. Peyton, the 
introduction, which was perhaps designed for another purpose, has gone 
outside the field the three Peculiars gather illustrations from 
other sources, which are welcome, and present general survey which 
attempts little too much and commits him some statements which 
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can hardly think that further investigation will support. How- 
ever, what matters that from Peculiars for which information not 
usually available there have been recovered these cases returns 
which even with gaps cover many places more than 150 years 
(c. that the editor has been able follow proceedings 
Court Books from time time and report the result; and that 
the cases include some regard matters which evidence 
really valuable. Among these are his references the Bible which 
was lately set forth his maiestyes authority”—a phrase taken 
from the articles—to shortening services, usury (three cases), 
non-observance literal observance rubrics, compurgations with 
numerous failures, conventicles (which might compared with 
Professor Lyon Turner’s Records Nonconformity), briefs, faculty 
cases, activities and (in one case) indiscretion apparitors, activities 
women teaching and one case prictising visicke,” and the like. 
There are two cases husbands disposing their wives others, one 
man Thame selling his wife for lb., the sum paid being 29s. 
And one indignant churchwarden Claydon, kept out his seat 
neighbour’s wife, presents that persumptions was 


THERE good evidence suppose that Dollier Casson, Superior 
the Sulpician Seminary Montreal, wrote his Histoire Montréal 
the end 1672 early 1673; deals with the period 
therefore based very considerable degree the evidence 
eye-witnesses and the personal knowledge Dollier himself, for 
had lived New France since 1666. Professor Flenley the Univer- 
sity Toronto has re-edited and translated this work History 
Montreal, Dent, 25s.) from new transcript the original manuscript 
Paris made for the Dominion Archives Ottawa. This all the 
more valuable the edition printed 1868 for the Société Historique 
Montréal not wholly accurate, while that 1871, for the Literary 
and Historical Society Quebec, thoroughly bad. Mr. Flenley has, 
moreover, provided admirable introduction, giving for the first time 
adequate sketch Dollier’s life and activities. Except where 
Dollier describing his own experiences, the case his residence 
Fort St. Anne (pp. his book does not alter materially our 
conceptions Montreal’s early history, though adds atmosphere and 
sometimes local detail: for instance, strengthens our suspicion that 
the famous heroism Dollard des Ormeaux was completely futile and 
describing fight—and fighting fills large part the history—he 
sparkling and vigorous, though, course, normally the case, 
views the situation with strong bias; historian has 
far really done justice the though even Dollier quotes 
Father Trouvé saying the savages, wholly uncivilised they are 
and lacking the light the gospel, yet commit fewer sins than the 
majority (p. 369). The translation appears have 
been thoroughly well done, though occasionally too close adherence 
the form the French original leads little obscurity (e.g. 119, 
317, ll. 19-22), but the French printed the opposite 
page, great difficulty The book one recommended 

(p. 189, and ‘‘Maison-Neufve” (p. 193) are not 
consistent with the usual spelling the English translation, and Colson (p. 307) 
probably the modern transcriber’s error for There are also six lines 
the French not translated all (p. 158). 
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most heartily anyone who desires vivid and inspiring description 
the life the early French Canadians. 


III Macaulay’s History England, The State 
England 1685,” was separately edited for use schools Mr. 
Bowley some years ago; now, Monmouth’s Rebellion and The 
Expedition William Orange (Christopher’s English Texts, 10d, 
each), Mr. Somervell reprints the greater part Chapters and 
IX. Macaulay’s own notes are omitted; instead them there are 
few explanatory notes the editor. each volume there short 
introduction dealing with the events leading Macaulay’s narrative, 
well maps and brief memoir Macaulay; but Mr. Somervell 
makes attempt criticise Macaulay’s statements indicate 
additional works dealing with these episodes. 

Monmouth’s Rebellion the last part the chapter, containing the 
Bloody Assize and James vengeance the minor rebels, omitted. 
This, although destroys the literary cohesion the chapter, should 
make more generally useful; Monmouth, spite his pathos, not 
figure for tragedy, but the detailed account the punishment his 
followers not suitable for children. The Expedition William 
Orange the first part the chapter, dealing with discontent 
England and the earlier preparations William, that omitted. This 
does not matter much the omissions the preceding volume; 
but Chapter does not lend itself detachment satisfactorily 
requires its pendant Chapter which originally brought the first 
two volumes the History triumphant conclusion. 

spite these necessary curtailments these two little volumes 
should prove extremely useful. Although the are more 
complete themselves, only the History that Macaulay’s full 
powers are found. These excerpts are sufficient give their 
readers some idea its quality; means inspiring them read 


The Catholic Question, 1688-1829 (Sheed and Ward, 7s. 6d.), the 
Rev. Philip Hughes has produced compilation, based some extent 
original sources, but also owing good deal the previous Roman 
Catholic works the subject Mgr. Bernard Ward. The useful part 
this book consists chronological narration the principal events 
leading the attainment emancipation, which well and clearly 
traced and which reveals little bias; but far too much space 
devoted the propounding the thesis (which involves the author 
the discussion number irrelevant issues) that the responsibility 
for all the evils eighteenth-century England and Ireland (including 
Roman Catholic disabilities), rested with aristocracy estranged from 
the people. Hughes terms the influence the aristocracy the 
rule the ascendancy,” which not English, and the advocacy 
view which unsound extreme suggests partisan intent, 
which not apparent the solid part his work, involves number 
inaccuracies statement, and leads the overcharging the 
picture eighteenth-century abuses. should remembered, 
Mr. Hughes probably would remember were certain periods the 
history the medieval Church question, that contemporary evidence 
for the existence abuses may indicate not much that they were 
more prevalent than before, that more sensitive conscience made 
men more alive their existence, But the worst feature this book 
its system references. They are huddled together half dozen 
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horribly cramped pages the end, and are marred crude and un- 
necessary abbreviations. general may said that readers who 
object footnotes not want any notes; certainly those who 
want them can only exasperated the manner which they are 
here presented. The bibliography should have contained reference 
the late Professor Davis’s admirable chapter Catholic 
Emancipation the Cambridge Modern History, Vol.x. 


first seven Sir John Fortescue’s Historical and Military 
Essays (Macmillan, 1928, 10s. 6d.) are by-products their author’s 
labours editing the correspondence George III. They include 
brief character-sketch George III, particularly the capacity 
the good man business which his papers show him have been, 
succinct summary the years 1760-1784, interesting short note 
certain constitutional changes, mainly connection with the 
sovereign’s greater dependence the Cabinet, the end the 
eighteenth century, and others Lord North’s use the Secret 
Service money, and the younger Pitt’s ecclesiastical appointments. 
The outstanding feature all these papers the sympathetic treat- 
ment the character and policy George III, with which, salutary 
corrective the hostile and sometimes malignant attitude some Whig 
writers, Sir John Fortescue’s name will always associated. The 
second part the book consists miscellaneous studies, mainly 
military history. The most substantial narrative the British 
campaigns 1793 and 1794, which the author has already 
dealt with his History the British Army, but this time the story 
told through the medium the Duke York’s very interesting letters 
the King. There attractive little article the army 
Marlborough’s day suggested the correspondence one Captain 
Richard King, who was the Duke’s staff. Interesting also are 
eloquent appreciation Napier’s Peninsular War, discussion the 
origin the Sanctity the Colours, and the records certain con- 
versations between Hugh, Viscount Ebrington and Napoleon Elba, 
which the latter expressed his opinions Alexander Talleyrand, 
his marshals, the Russian campaign, and variety other topics. 


collection sources for the history England the early 
eighteenth century provided Professor Trevelyan’s Select 
Documents for Queen Anne’s Reign (Cambridge University Press, 
78. will find hearty welcome from historical students and teachers. 
The only causes regret are that the selection does not later than 
1707, that second volume not promised cover the rest the 
reign. Professor Trevelyan’s collection has been governed the 
exigencies the Cambridge Historical Tripos, which explains certain 
omissions. The nature the sources from which has gathered 
extracts wide and representative. includes foreign treaties 
alliance, pleasing pages from Defoe, Swift and Addison, selections from 
the Journal Francis Hare (which not well known deserves), 
and accounts the battles Blenheim and Ramillies from French 
well English writers. There are also special sections extracts 
from the papers Marlborough, and documents relating the Act 
Union with Scotland. may regretted that there selection 
passages from the Portland MSS. (the Harley MSS.), which are 
invaluable for this period. But these sources are easily accessible 
the publications the Historical Manuscripts Commission. Also 
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indications omissions suggest merely the preference individuals for 
matters particular interest themselves, and such persons may not 
expect bend either the Regius Professor the Cambridge Tripos 
their wishes. They may with justice allowed plea for second 
volume documents from and this not merely private 
grounds, but benefit certain branch study prescribed for the 
History school the University London. 


Chief Archivist the Union South Africa, Mr. Graham 
Botha, bringing out short book The Public Archives South 
Africa, 1652-1910 (Cape 6s. 6d.), has once again laid all students 
South African history under obligation. very useful guide, 
with historical notes, the various series official records the four 
provinces the Union. The regulations regarding the use the 
archives are printed appendix, and the general result should 
not only facilitate but also stimulate their study. 


remote and insignificant Pacific island: perhaps, 
Sir Charles Lucas hints his informative and charmingly written 
introduction The Pitcairn Island Register Book 7s. 6d.), 
may have cost the British Empire more trouble than has been 
worth. But the story the mutiny the and the subsequent 
colonisation Pitcairn one the greatest stories adventure 
English and the Register and Shipping List 1854, published 
now extenso for the first time, are full interest. 1839 
the Register deals simply with births, deaths, marriages and remark- 
able family events and was only begun 1823, John Buffett, 
new its account the first thirty-three years not true 
contemporary record. After 1839, when Nobbs took charge, 
both more detailed and more interesting though none the events 
chronicled are dramatic the clash whites and Tahitians 1793, 
the arrival the first ship 1808, and the reign Joshua Hill from 
1832 1837, there new life about the chronicle itself. good deal 
has been written about Pitcairn, and thirty thousand copies least 
were sold the most popular book. The light that the Register throws 
the general current history—the rise the Pacific whaling 
industry, the California gold rush, Victorian religion—are only side- 
lights, and fitful that. Nevertheless, few, any, readers will deny 
that the publication this volume, the first promised series 
Records, completely justifies itself. Besides the intro- 
duction, which would work supererogation praise, there are 
map the Pacific, showing the whaling grounds, three facsimile pages, 
and three appendices (by Sir Everard Thurn and Miss Ethel Young) 
—the first the Pitcairn Island Fund Committee 1852-58, the 
second the whaleships Pitcairn, the third bibliography 
Pitcairn the removal the inhabitants Norfolk Island. 
these add the value and attractiveness the book. 


FENIMORE Gleanings Europe had great success 
their own day and are not likely become very popular now; and 
yet the volume, first published 1837, containing his observations 
France during residence some years, which has been carefully edited 
Professor Spiller (Milford, 12s. 6d.), provides few hours 
very agreeable reading. There not much that use the 
historian France, though supplies evidence the great unpopularity 
the monarchy 1826; Cooper was sure that overthrow the 
throne will accompany any serious change.” tells us, too, that 
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has seen school history France just published which there 
sort allusion Napoleon! But for the most part the value the 
book looked for the light that throws the really interest- 
ing personality its author and the intellectual outlook his age. 
amazing and amusing that the Quarterly Review should have called 
this temperate and sensible book the most ill-written, ill-informed, 
ill-bred and ill-tempered production has ever met. strange 
read that America sends manufactures and find 
that Cooper does not anticipate that she likely todoso. There 
agreeable cocksureness Cooper’s judgments. criticises Gothic 
architecture with more sympathy than knowledge. knows what 
scenery likes: the play light and shade, though not strictly 
conformity with the laws taste, certainly was attractive those laws 
taste have fared even worse than the laws political economy. 
matters political does not doubt that the United States have found 
the best road, but sees that all nations cannot follow once; 
and times very sharp his own countrymen, denying them 
particularly all individuality and originality; but claims for them 
natural gift for obedience spite opinion the contrary. Much 
the most charming chapter his account his relations with Sir 
Walter Scott; have never met more vivid picture the great 
novelist. There chapter Social Usages and Scandals which 
may disappoint, for the modern Press provides every day with much 
more lurid stuff, though some the stories are amusing. the 


THERE are inherent difficulties writing the centenary history 
and cannot said that his history University 
College, London, 1826-1926 (University London Press, 25s.), Mr. 
Hale Bellot has surmounted them all. The book lacks proportion. 
Chronologically, over three-quarters given the first fifty years; 
result, whilst the figures early days (De Morgan, Long, Austin, 
Lardner, Francis Newman, Liston, Sharpey, etc.) are admirably drawn, 
Ker, Housman and Platt trio not exceeded any group its history 
reputation its affections are dismissed three and half lines. 
“To the office Secretary there was appointed 1904 Seton 
that, except for few eloquent words added later Professor 
Chambers, all that said one the most indefatigable workers the 
College has had modern times. questionable how far such 
history should confined strictly the College; surely more should 
have been said the university which brought into being, and more 
those general reforms university education which resulted largely 
from its foundation, since such matters are much part its history 
the changes the use rooms (to which considerable space 
allowed). Mr. Bellot, true, says that this book can pretend 
little more than index the materials which scholars must 
needs have recourse order write the history the for 
the earlier years far more than that, but for the rest not even 
complete index. 

None these deficiencies, however, detracts from the excellence 
with which the origins and first years the College are described. 
The exact share Brougham still perhaps little uncertain 
compared with Campbell’s; not learn whether Brougham 
was the first President, nor how far was responsible for the 


policy which nearly brought the venture 


would have been useful Campbell’s open Brougham 
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had been printed. But Mr. Bellot has certainly advanced our 
ledge the and has added much illuminating detail 
the early history. remains throughout completely impartial 
the many disputes which enlivened the century. 
admirable last chapter; Mr. Chambers, deals with the library, 


L’Empereur Nicolas National Russe (Librairie 
versitaire, Louvain) well-written work some 130 pages which 
the painstaking author, Dr. Strakhovsky, has succeeded giving 
the non-Russian reader accurate picture the various movements 
socio-political character that made the reign Nicholas (1825- 
55) interesting. gives excellent account the aims 
the Decembrists, the curious visionary ideas the Slavophils, and 
the false and destructive philosophy the Nihilists. There perhaps 
nothing very striking novel these descriptions, they are neverthe- 
less valuable affording the western European student sort hand- 
book the history the social evolution Russia. When comes 
discussing the mutual relations between Nicholas and the Russian 
aristocracy is, think, less happy. is, course, great merit 
have ventured depict that monarch his true colours, not 
tyrant and despot, sort glorified sergeant-major purple, but 
honest, well-meaning man who endeavoured the best his ability 
promote the welfare his people, but was misunderstood. these 
endeavours was hampered, Dr. Strakhovsky’s opinion, the 
hostility and want confidence—the reactionary spirit—of the 
nobility. This seems rather unfair the Russian nobility, from which 
class, the author indeed shows, the various revolutionary and 
liberal movements had sprung. expect the nobility, class, 
welcome the emancipation the serfs, for instance, which they 
scented their own eventual ruin premonition which subsequent 
events proved not altogether without foundation), was, submit, 
trying them rather too high. And their attitude towards the 
emperor was not always trusting might desired, must not 
forget, although Dr. Strakhovsky does not sufficiently emphasise the 
fact, that the want confidence was mutual. Nicholas could never 
forget that the Decembrists, who had plotted prevent him from 
ascending the throne, were not only recruited from the aristocracy, 
but were mostly officers the guards, whose loyalty every monarch 
more less obliged trust. From the very first, then, was borne 
upon him that his Russian nobles and his guards were disloyal. 
This caused tremendous revulsion feeling and further stimulated 
his inherent tendency lean and confide his German Baltic 
subjects. After all, blood thicker than water, and Nicholas was 
German lineage and training, for his tutor, Lamsdorff, was German 
the core. Unfortunately the Russian and German characters have 
nothing common, hence the tragedy Nicholas 

regret find reference, this otherwise well-documented 
work, the voluminous Nesselrode correspondence published 
Paris and the least equally interesting Meyendorff 
correspondence published Berlin (1923, see 


April 1929 The Catholic Historical Review (Washington, D.C.; 
University America, each number) began new volume 
tinder new management. hoped that the appoint- 
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ment the Rev. Lacombe research professor medieval history 
the Catholic University America, with residence Paris, will 
result the publication more notes and documents such that 
which contributed the number for January 1930, where 
printed unpublished document the great interdict, sermon 
preached Archbishop Stephen Langton Paul’s Cross August, 
1213, shortly after had absolved John from excommunication 
Winchester. The sermon was known Professor Powicke (Stephen 
Langton, 42), but apparently did not have the opportunity 
consult it. the review proposes continue the publication 
texts such general interest will doing historians great service. 


are glad note that Dr. Gooch’s Recent Revelations 
Diplomacy (Longmans, 7s. 6d.), analytical survey the 
most important publications which have appeared since 1914 dealing 
with the diplomatic history Europe, arranged according nations, 
has reached its fourth impression. The third (1927) brought 
date for that year, and this does the same for 1928 and 1929 about 
150 fresh pages. Mrs. Trevelyan’s excellent Short History 
the Italian People (Putnams, 10s. 6d.; see review History, 55) 
has also been issued third edition. epilogue dealing with the 
rise the Fascist state and the Vatican negotiations has been added. 
Modes and Ornaments, Boehn (Dent, 5s.), trans- 
lation one volume German series Modes and Manners, 
concerned with the historical setting such things gems, trinkets, 
furs and laces. There much entertaining matter the book. 
study the Principles Politics, Catlin (Allen and Unwin, 
described essay towards political rationalisation,” but 
historians will not find the historical approach politics they are 
likely need. Wayfarer the Rhine, Malcolm Letts (Methuen, 
6d.) charming guide book dealing with the Rhine between 
Cologne and Mainz, which descriptions walks and places interest 
are interspersed with many historical anecdotes. There are some 
excellent pictures. Tudor’s Derbyshire (Methuen, The Little 
Guides,” 6s.) revised edition the late Dr. Cox’s book with 
the same title published 1913. compact and generally 
trustworthy source information the county. 


have also received the following pamphlets. Consumer 
History, Professor Elizabeth Levett and series, 
Benn, 6d.), effect very useful sketch some important aspects 
English economic history from the fourteenth century the in- 
dustrial Mrs. Trevelyan’s Wandering Englishmen 
Italy (Proceedings the British Academy, the annual Italian 
lecture for 1930, light account some English travellers, ranging 
from the sixteenth the nineteenth centuries. The Division 
Manuscripts 1928-9 and European Historical Mission the report 
the Library Congress their activities for acquiring manuscripts 
and photographs for American students. Among other reprints are 
Simpson’s early castles Mar (Proc. Soc. Scotland, 
the first systematic attempt work out detail the Norman 
penetration one the old Celtic provinces Scotland; three from 


this the establishment permanently opened shops appears 
see, for medieval London, Thomas rx. 102, 


and Journal British Archeological Association, 1929, pp. 125-33; for Oxford, 
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the Bulletin the John Rylands Library (January 1930; 6d. each), 
Pantin’s Medieval Collection Latin and English Proverbs 
(an analysis Rylands MS.), Indigenous Rule India, 
Rushbrook-Williams timely discussion ideas), 
and Safeguarding Manuscript Sources National and Local History, 
note the Librarian, Dr. Guppy, present activities, and 
offer keep that library, arrange, and describe any collections 
relating the north England, especially Lancashire and Cheshire, 
Mrs. Rose-Troup’s The New Edgar Charters and the South Hams 
Devonshire Assoc., 1929) examines the light three charters, 
here reproduced, the evidence for recent views the Saxon penetration 
Devon; Les Relations Politiques entre Empereur Roi France 
1355 1356, par Mendl Quicke (Revue Belge Philologie 
d’Histoire, viii. fasc. gives critical account sources and 
events; Die der Grundherrschaft England, von 
(Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte staatswissenschaft, Bd. 88, 
Heft i.) review recent work English agrarian history the 
author important work Wat Tyler’s and The Career 
Henry Kelsey, Kenney Royal Soc. Canada, 1929) 
essay seventeenth-century agent the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, based partly note-book the Public Record Office 
Northern Ireland. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


The references brackets are, unless otherwise stated, notices The Times 
Literary Supplement, the pages which are numbered consecutively throughout 
the year. asterisk denotes that the work has been sent for review History, 
two that has already been noticed there. This completes the list those 
received dated 1929, and those noted the Literary Supplement under the heading 
New Books and the end that year. 


u’au siécle avant J.-C. Par 
tome II). 708 pp. Paris: Boccard. 
fr. 

Clarendon Press. 5s. 

translations and short history the 
glyphs. Sir Wallis Budge. 
325 pp. Religious Tract Soc. 12s. 6d. 
(p. 

Childe. pp. Claren- 
don Press. (p. 1069.) 

*Great MEN (Lycurgus 
All series). 192 pp. Harrap. 

x+202 pp. Scholartis Press. 30s. 
(p. 1022.) 

THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 
Tappan. 239 pp. Harrap. 


THE QUESTS THE 


xx+444 pp. John Murray. (p. 
1089.) 

REGENERATION: Myste 
initiations the Greco-Roman World. 
Willoughby. xi+307 pp. 
Chicago Univ. Press (Cambridge Univ. 
Press). 6d. (p. 1036.) 

THE INFLUENCE CHRIST THE 
ANCIENT WORLD. Glover. 
122 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
(p. 1089.) 

Campbell Debt Greece and 
series). pp. Harrap. 

Mothersole. Revised edn. xxix+248 

West. Blackwell. 5s. (p. 1062.) 

FRANCE depuis les origines jus- 
qu’a guerre mondiale. Par Sée. 
560 pp. Paris: Alcan. 

INTERPRETATION 
Knight. 154 pp. York: 
Adelphi Co. $3. (p. 152, 1930.) 

Magnus. 432 pp. Benn. 15s. 
(p. 1039.) 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


CHRISTIAN IDEAS POLITICAL 
(from St. Augustine onwards). 
Osborne. xiv+319 pp. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. (p. 1036.) 

and the Sixth 
Century. Dom John 
pp. Sheed and Ward. 

pp. 

EMIGRANTS: THE 
Brogger. pp. Clarendon 
Press. (p. 1093.) 

Clive Bigham (Lord Mersey). 
§22 pp. Murray. (p. 1042.) 
Reproduced 
facsimile from the edition 1833. 
pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 

GREAT ROLL THE for the 
D.M.Stenton. xxx+392pp. The Pipe 
Roll Soc., Vol. new series vol. 
SHORT HISTORY THE ITALIAN 
vised and enlarged edn. pp. 
Putnams. 6d. 

CULTURE. 
Clarendon Press. 188. (p. 1092.) 
Offer. xii+243pp. 12s. 6d. 
(p. 217, 1930.) 

FROM THE OFFICE THE 
Bedfordshire and Bucking- 
Fowler. vi+89 pp. Bedfordshire 
Hist. Record Soc., Qto. memoirs, 
Low AND THE 
Lucas. xviii+696 pp. Univ. 
Michigan Press (Quaritch). $4. 

*La GRANDE 1389, 
Brussels: Lamertin. fr. 

CALENDAR CLOSE HENRY 
Vol. 1413-19. 527 pp. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 

Edited Tymienienchi. 184 
Poznan: Soc. Lovers History. 

Williams and Norgate. (p. 1010.) 
History. Southgate. Two 
pp. Dent. 
8. 


*Economic THE REFORMA- 
pp. Macmillan. 6d. 

TRADE THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Longfield. 
pp. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

WEAL THE REALM 


first printed 1581; 
commonly attributed Edited 
Elizabeth Lamond. reprint 
the edn. 1893. pp. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. (p. 50, 1930.) 

AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
Foster. xv+249 pp. New York: 
Scribners. $2.50. 

ZAGA. Martindale. xviii+ 
253 pp. Sheed and Ward. 3s. 6d. 

SOME FORERUNNERS THE NEws- 
PAPER England, 1476-1622. 
Pennsylvania Press (Milford). 17s. 
(p. 1073.) 

BRIEF HISTORY Moscovia. 
John Milton. Ed. Mirsky. 
120 pp. Blackamore Press. (p. 

Nilakanta 277 pp. Luzac. 
6d. (p. 1062.) 

General editor Rawlinson. Vol. 
Patwardhan and Rawlinson. 
pp. Bombay: Government 
Printing Office (High Commissioner for 
India). 3d. (p. 1036.) 

AFGHANISTAN: from 
Amanullah. Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Macmunn. xii+359 pp. Bell. 
(p. 1043). 

*SELECT DOCUMENTS CANADIAN 
Economic History, 1497-1783. Ed. 
Toronto Press. $4. (p. 193, 1930.) 

collated Cameron, trans. and 
pp. Portfolio maps and 
plans. Toronto: The Champlain Soc. 

Hay. xi+275 pp. Sands. 
1072.) 

relating English affairs the 
archives Venice and other libraries 
Italy. Vol. xxrx, 1653-4. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 10s. 

Howarp, Viscount 
Stafford, 1612-80. xi+ 
252 pp. Sands. 8s. 6d. (p. 1021.) 

319 pp. King. 15s. (p. 113, 1930.) 

THE THIRD Mary 1662-94. 
Marjorie Bowen. xxi+319 pp. 
Lane. 188. (p. 1080.) 

*THE TRIAL Count 
MARCK. Eveline Godley. 204 pp. 
Davies. 6d. (p. 133, 1930.) 

James Duke Monmouth. Lewis 
Melville; account (the campaign 
1685) Major Hargreaves. 286 
Hutchinson. (p. 1036.) 
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(1672-1713). 
Capt. George Carleton. Preface 
Sir Walter Scott. Reprint, ed. 
Lawrence. 283 pp. Cape. 6d. 

*L’ ADMINISTRATION NOUVELLE 
France. Par Lanctot. 169 pp. 
Paris: Champion. fr. 

from the British Isles. 
Carrothers. xii+328 pp. 
King. (p. 1015). 

GESCHICHTE DER WIRTSCHAFT- 
LICHEN ENTWICKLUNG ENGLANDS. 
Von Brentano. Band (in two 

arts), Die Zeit der Befreiung und 

pp. 
Jena: Fischer. each vol. 

INDEPENDENCE: 
American Phase. Van 
Tyne. xi+518 pp. Constable. 
(p. 116, 1930.) 

and Philip 
Francis. Weitzman. 
Manchester Univ. Press. 
(p. 111, 1930.) 

Coox. Thiéry. ix+238 pp. 
Bles. 158. (p. 1062.) 

Mowbray. (p. 1043.) 

THE DIARY COUNTRY PARSON, 
the Rev. James Woodforde. Ed. 
355 pp. Milford. 6d. (p. 1019.) 

395 pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 16s. 
(p. 19, 1930.) 

1819. From MS. Robert Southey 
the library the Institution 
Civil Engineers. Ed. Herford. 
pp. Murray. (p. 1053.) 

THE PIONEER EXPLORERS NEW 
ZEALAND. Elder. 121 pp. 
Blackie. 6d. 


LOCAL HISTORY 


*THE DIOCESE during 
three centuries (17th-19th). 
Pryce. pp. Cardiff: 
Wm. Lewis. 6d. 

Love and Naval Heroes 
(18th century; Kent). Boys 
Behrens. pp. Palmer. 
(p. 1036.) 

TATTERSHALL Lincolnshire. 
the late Marquis Curzon and 
Avray Tipping. pp. Cape. 
(p. 1069.) 

TOUR THRO’ being letter 
and parts Tour thro’ the 
whole Island (1724-6). Defoe. 
Ed. Sir Beetonand Beresford 
Chancellor. xxi+115 pp. Batsford. 
(p. 1045.) 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1829-1929, 
Sir Colebatch. pp. Agent. 
general Western Australia. 
(p. 1085.) 

LEAVES FROM THE GREVILLE 
Ed. Morrell. xxviii+-877 pp, 
Nash and Grayson. (p. 

Two vols., pp. 
Watts. (p. 1070.) 

THE 
Starritt. 159 pp. 
Tract Soc. 6d. (p. 1098.) 

*Marx-ENGELS 
Herausgegeben von 
Erste Abteilung, Band zweiter 
band. Dritte Abteilung, 
Band 1+539 pp. Berlin: Marx. 
Engels Verlag. Rm. 12. 

(1849-1914), 
Shepherd. 206 pp. Student 
Christian Movement. (p. 1099, 

Comte Lichtervelde. Trang, 
188. (p. 1044.) 

THE CRUCIBLE: THE STORY 
THE WITWATERSRAND 
Cassell. 6d. (p. 1019.) 

xi+153 pp. Toronto: The Mae- 
millan Co. 7s. 6d. 

MacG. Dawson. 
18, 1930.) 

SELECTIONS FROM LENIN. 
1904-14. vii+398 pp. 
1086.) 

the Records Northern Ireland for 
1928. 119 pp. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 


AND GENEALOGY 


*PAROCHIAL COLLECTIONS (third 
made Anthony Wood and 
Rawlinson. Ed. Davis. Ox- 
fordshire Record Soc., vol x1, pp. 
390. (p. 47, 1930.) 

*WADDESDON AND 

ANSELL: history the name, 
1086-1600. Ansell. 188 pp. 

James. xiv+340 pp. 
Life. 308. (p. 1071.) 

Blackwood. (p. 1028.) 


266 pp. 
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